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A SYMPOSIUM ON SEGREGATION 
AND INTEGRATION IN 
COLLEGE FRATERNITIES 


INTRODUCTION 
SIMON MARCSON 


Brooklyn College 
Research Consultant and Member 


Board of Directors, 


National Committee 


on Fraternities in Education 


This issue of Social Problems 
represents the first systematic 
attempt on the part of a social 
science journal to concern itself 
with the contribution of college 
student associations to the per- 
sistence of prejudice and dis- 
crimination. The occasion at 
which most of these papers were 
presented was stimulated by the 
Research Program launched by 
the National Committee on Fra- 
ternities in Education, and was 
co-sponsored by the Society for 
the Study of Social Problems. It 
represents an initial effort to 
focus the attention, in this 
instance, of a group of sociolo- 
gists and social psychologists, 
on the admission practices of 
fraternities and sororities and 
to inquire into the consequences 
of these practices. 

It must be recognized immedi- 
ately that practices of selection 
and exclusion are not limited to 
factors of race, religion, or 
ethnicity. Students, as late adol- 
escents in the developmental 
process of passing from one age- 
status to another, are likely to 
form associations around a wide 
range of interests, and rely upon 
many criteria for membership. 

cliques and clubs are 

*A revised version of an introduction 
to the panel discussion, “Segregation and 
Integration in College Fraternities,” at the 
annual meeting of the Society for the Study 


of Social Problems held at Urbana, Illinois, 
September 8-11, 1954. 


characteristic patterns of asso- 
ciation in our society, and are 
a part of informal and formal 
student life anywhere. Their 
criteria frequently reflect the 
values of our system of social 
stratification. The fraternity, as 
one of these formal systems of 
association, is a class phenomen- 
on, and frequently functions to 
confer status on upwardly striv- 
ing young people. The principles 
of selection and exclusion inher- 
ent in these groups reflect these 
characteristics. 


One of the frequent charac- 
teristics of the fraternity is that 
it functions as a part of the 
courtship process. One would, 
therefore, expect some ethnic, 
racial or religious exclusiveness 
in the selective patterns of asso- 
ciation. This expectation arises 
from the endogamous values so 
deeply entrenched among many 
individuals of all ethnic, racial, 
and religious groups in Ameri- 
can society. The inescapable 
relation of convivial social asso- 
ciations and courtship potential- 
ites cannot be overlooked. The 
concern on the part of some as 
to whether desegration in social 
associations may reflect itself in 
patterns of mate selection across 
racial, ethnic, or religious lines 
cannot be permitted to foster or 
justify discriminatory clauses 
contrary to our emerging demo- 
cratic trends or goals. The fra- 
ternity, as a formal structural 
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element of our university life, 
functions in this and other areas 
of student life within the charac- 
teristics of our system of strati- 
fication. It is, however, when 
the identifying hallmarks of 
race, ethnicity, or religion be- 
come the mechanisms for foster- 
ing and disseminating prejudi- 
cial attitudes that the practices 
of fraternities become the con- 
cern of the university and the 
community. 

The imposition of member- 
ship criteria of race, ethnicity 
or religion by national fraterni- 
ties and sororities is of basic 
concern to academic institutions 
with their traditions of demo- 
cratic processes. These segrega- 
tive and discriminatory influ- 
ences may be expressed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Are fraternities segrega- 
tive or integrative phenomena? 
Do they encourage patterns of 
segregation or patterns of inte- 
gration? Are the trends in the 
direction of more segregation or 
more integration? 

2. How are their segregative 
or integrative influences related 
to the attitudes of their mem- 
bers? Do segregative practices 
influence the rise of prejudicial 
attitudes? Do integrative prac- 
tices encourage the rise of non- 
prejudicial attitudes? What 
types of attitudes are to be 
found in the present systems of 
practices? 

3. How do such segregative 
or integrative influences affect 
behavior? Do segregative prac- 
tices influence the development 
of related behavior on the part 
of individuals? Do integrative 
practices influence the develop- 
ment of related behavior on the 
part of individuals? What is the 
present system of discrimina- 
tory and _  non-discriminatory 
types of behavior? 
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Attempts on the part of stu 
dent members to change restric. 
tive rules have brought the 
problem of student associational 
discrimination to the fore t 
such an extent that the reper. 
cussions have brought changes 
in recent years. In 1948, for in 
stance, thirty-seven national 
fraternities and sororities had 
restrictive clauses. In 195], 
this number had been reduced} 
to twenty. In addition, four o 
five fraternities are considering 
changes at conventions | this 
year. 


The consequences of thes 
changes upon the _ university 
have been to stimulate their 
administrators to some program 
of action. Eighteen of the one 
hundred twenty-five major “fra 
ternity” colleges (where ther 
are at least twelve fraternities 
and/or sororities) have a pro 
gram of changing restrictive 
membership practices on their 
campuses. It would seem, also, 
that the adoption of policies by 
colleges now considering the 
subject should provide additional 
inducement to change. 


Many social and professional 
fraternities and sororities 
never have had discriminatory 
membership provisions in their 
constitutions. | However, _ this 
does not necessarily mean that 
they do not indulge in discrim- 
inatory practices, nor does it in 
dicate anything with respect to 
the extent of the prejudicial at- 
titudinal system which may le 
at the base of such clauses and 
practices. The overwhelming 
majority of the quarter of 4 
million college fraternity and $0- 
rority members, literally, live 
for three or four years in an ef 
vironment erected upon princi 
ples of segregation. Exposure 
of a major portion of the future 
leadership of this country to @ 
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established system of discrimin- 
ation, within the setting of the 
Jearning situation at college, 
must present serious questions, 
as well as presenting to the stu- 
dent a fundamental conflict be- 
tween democratic theory and 
practice. These extra-curricular 
influences cannot be divorced 
from the developmental proc- 
esses in which the student is 
involved. 


The inconsistency between 
college democratic objectives 
and fraternity racial and reli- 
gious restrictions is not resolved 
by the removal of offensive 
clauses. Concern with clauses 
is merely a first step toward 
meeting the real issues. Dr. Ian 
Ross, in his paper, “Group 
Standards concerning the Ad- 
mission of Jews to Fraternities 
at the University of Michigan,” 
finds that student opinion about 
the admission of Jewish stu- 
dents is unrelated to the factor 
of whether or not the student’s 
fraternity has a_ restrictive 
clause in its charter. The atti- 
tudes of fraternity members to- 
ward the admission of Jews, 
Negroes and other minorities 
remains the basic concern of 
an inquiry into segregation and 
integration in college frater- 
nities. 

Ross considers the problem 
as to whether there are group 
standards in fraternities in the 
admission of Jewish students. 
He reports there was found to 
be considerable uniformity in 
opinion in pledging one’s frater- 
nity as exclusionist. However, 
beyond this uniformity of per- 
ception, there is little evidence 
of group standards in the admis- 
sion of Jewish students. 

What are the patterns with 
respect to these problems in se- 
lected universities in various 
Farts of the United States? Re- 
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ports have been prepared thus 
far on a number of instances. 
Charles R. Lawrence reports on 
thirty-three colleges in which 
some important change toward 
greater minority group integra- 
tion was said to have taken 
place. Vincent Whitney reports 
on Brown University, Dean Al- 
len on Princeton University, and 
Noel P. Gist on the University 
of Missouri. These reports rep- 
resent a first attempt at devel- 
oping a series of institutional 
case histories. 

Charles R. Lawrence, as part 


‘of a monographic report for the 


Hazen Foundation, analyzed ex- 
tensive data on the segregative 
and integrative trends in college 
fraternities. He found that 
there has been increasing con- 
cern with racial and religious 
exclusiveness of college frater- 
nities since World War II. At 
the same time the vast major- 
ity of college fraternity chap- 
ters remain exclusive groups 
whose membership is limited by 
racial, ethnic, and _ religious 
considerations. Where restric- 
tive clauses have been eliminat- 
ed it has constituted a partial 
solution insofar as it has freed 
local chapters to pledge pro- 
scribed individuals. The initia- 
tive for integration, Lawrence 
points out, must, however, 
come from the local chapter 
members themselves. Such in- 
tegration, as he points out, is 
only a means to an end. The 
goal must be that of providing 
the maximum opportunity for 
participation in campus life to 
all students. 

At Brown University, an at- 
tempt has been made to meet 
the problem by equalizing and 
standardizing the facilities of 
fraternities. Would, however, 
the elimination of prestige dif- 
ferentials undermine fraternity 
persistence? The answer by now 
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is clear cut. Fraternities not 
only continued to survive but 
in academic accomplishment 
they have flourished. For the 
first time in their history at 
Brown, fraternity averages are 
higher than non-fraternity av- 
erages. 

Some changes in membership 
admission practices have oc- 
curred since the war. There 
still remain, however, four with 
racial and religious restrictive 
clauses, two with racial clauses, 
and one which admits Jewish 
students only. Some others 
have unwritten policies which 
limit membership for Jewish, 
Catholic and other minority 
students. The University takes 
the position that discrimination 
is aj problem of the national of- 
fices of fraternities, and that the 
University can best meet its 
goal by encouraging orderly 
procedure by individual frater- 
nity chapters through a modifi- 
cation of group attitudes. 

Princeton University repre- 
sents an entirely different type 
of institutional case history. 
Here where there are no frater- 
nities, students are organized 
into social clubs which have 
their own facilities for dining 
and recreation. These clubs in 
1941 achieved the result of one- 
hundred per cent club member- 
ship on the part of the sopho- 
more class. This practice has 
continued down to this year ex- 
cept for the war-interrupted 
years. This system of including 
everyone in a club has broken 
down many restrictive barriers. 
Today every club has one or 
more Jewish members. 


The paper by Noel P. Gist 
points up two important factors 
in treating the problem of bias 
in fraternities that without 
doubt have implications beyond 
the University of Missouri. 
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Firstly, he points out that they 
are a fairly large number ¢ 
students who, while opposed pri 
vately to discrimination, exprey 
themselves as pessimistic abo 
the possibilities of changing thy 
situation. Secondly, he pointy 
out that the climate of opi 

is of such a character that tho 
who are prejudiced rationalix= 
their views so as not to appew 
prejudiced to the public # 


that Gist points out, that of th 
alumni, is certainly true of othe 
campus situations. There is » 
doubt by now that the contn 
exercised by the older gener 
tion of alumni constitutes tk 
focus of attention of students o 
this problem. The power the; 
exercise through the control d§ 
funds to both the fraternity ani 
the university gives them an ir 
fluence in policy making and é& 
cisions much beyond their nun: 


among undergraduates to thi} 
of ideal models for emulation. 


The work of the newly-estab 
lished National Committee m 
Fraternities in Education, # 
discussed by its president, Alfrei 
McClung Lee, documents Gist’ 


change is being led by under 
graduates and not by colleg 
administrators or national fre 
ternity leaders. These move 
ments, notably at Princeton ani 
Amherst, have established pat 


greater integration and funds 
mental attitudinal change, L# 
stresses the need for extensiv¥ 
research, the diffusion of objet 
tive information, and effectiv 
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leadership as a stimulant for the 
desired educational ends. 

The development of new 
group situations, such as the 
changed conditions in fraterni- 
ties, should provide the condi- 
tions for the restructuring of at- 
titudes and for keeping them re- 
» structured. Fraternity  situa- 
tions provide experiments to de- 
termine whether behavior must 
be changed first in order to 
change attitudes. Fraternity 
situations also provide experi- 
ments in changing segregative 
» attitudes and practices and in 


moving towards the integration 
of diverse cultural groups. In 
other words, what are the fac- 
tors involved in the initiation of 
changes in attitudes and prac- 
tices, and what are the factors 
involved in the process of 
change of attitudes and prac- 
tices involving discriminatory 
admissions to fraternities and 
sororities? And, too, what are 
the factors involved in the a- 
chievement of the integration of 
students in a given campus situ- 
ation? 


GROUP STANDARDS CONCERNING THE ADMISSION OF JEWS 
TO FRATERNITIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN * 


IAN C. ROSS 
University of Michigan 


By a group standard we un- 
derstand a uniformity of be- 
havior, attitude, or opinion 
which is exhibited by members 
of a group because their mem- 
bership in the group is depend- 
ent in some way upon that uni- 
formity. Uniformity among 
members alone does not make a 
group standard. The behavior, 
attitude, or belief has to be part 
of the role of member in the 
sense that if a person deviates 

* A revised version of a paper read at 
the panel, “Segregation and Integration in 
College Fraternities,” at the annual meeting 
of the Society for the Study of Social Prob- 
lems held at Urbana, Illinois, September 8- 
11, 1954. This research on which this paper 
reports is part of a study of fraternity atti- 

toward minority groups conducted by 
the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
in cooperation with the Interfraternity Coun- 
cil at the University of Michigan. The re- 
search was conducted by a team under the 
direction of Prof. Ronald Lippitt and con- 
sisted of Andrew Kapos, James Lau, Floyd 


Ervin, Donald Willmott, Robert Wolfe, and 
the author. 


from the item of uniformity, he 
is regarded as a less perfect 
member than a person who con- 
forms. A group standard tends 
to produce uniformity among 
members of a group but uni- 
formity alone is not sufficient 
evidence of a group standard. 

Consideration of three facts 
about fraternity membership 
would lead us to expect that 
there are group standards re- 
garding the kind of person who 
might be admitted into a given 
fraternity. The first of these 
facts is that there are qualifica- 
tions for admission. Sometimes 
these are explicitly stated in the 
official documents of the frater- 
nity; sometimes not. However, 
admission is not open to anyone 
who might care to apply. 

The second fact is that most 
members know what the quailifi- 
cations for membership are be- 
cause the consideration of new 
members is by discussion and all 
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but the newest members have 
participated in such discussion. 

The third fact is that each 
member has himself been select- 
ed on the basis of the qualifica- 
tions for membership. He may 
not, therefore, disapprove of the 
qualifications without making 
an implicit attack upon his fel- 
low members, upon the house, 
and upon himself. 

Consideration of the facts just 
mentioned led us to expect 
standards concerning member- 
ship. That the content of these 
standards at the time of our 
study included the exclusion of 
Jews was inferred from the ab- 
normal distribution of Jews as 
members of fraternities, and 
from the assertions by fraterni- 
ties that they had the right to 
exclude anyone whom they 
chose when they were pressed 
about the issue. 

There are in the materials of 
our Fraternity Project a number 
of possible objective tests of 
group standards regarding ad- 
mission of Jews. In general 
these materials are from two re- 
lated studies. The first was a 
survey of the attitudes of fra- 
ternity men toward the ad- 
mission of Jews, Negroes, and 
Orientals into their houses. A 
questionnaire was used which 
also included a number of items 
about attitudes toward frater- 
nity membership and toward 
minority groups. 

The arrangement under which 
the first survey was undertaken 
included the prospect that the 
results of the survey would be 
reported back to each of the 
participating houses. The sec- 
ond study was an evaluation of 
the effect of the reporting back 
process (henceforth called “feed- 
back’”’). One week before the re- 
sults of the first survey were 
presented to a particular house, 
the membership filled out a sec- 
ond questionnaire. Two weeks 
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later the membership —— ' 
a third questionnaire, Betwe 


was held in each house at whi 
the membership was inform 

about the results of the first » 
vey. The presentation inclu& 
information on the distributir 
of attitudes in the particular f 

ternity being addressed and 

all fraternity men on camp 
information about the extent 

which fraternity men both int 
house and on campus consider 
discrimination a problem 4 

the kind of action, if any, whid 
they thought appropriate | 
solve the problem. There w 

also presented information abo 
the correlation of attitudes t 
ward the admission of men fron 
minority groups with su 
things as having friends fro 
among such men, ethnocentrism 
and the kind of needs whid 
fraternity membership satisfie 


From the data of each of th 
two phases it was possible ti 
develop empirical tests of grow 
standards concerning the admis 
sion of Jews. Most of these test 


sion of Negroes was oppose 
The surveys also obtained it 
formation about the willingnes 
of fraternities to admit Oriet 
tals. Tests for standards abo 
admission of Orientals were ni 
made because there was mut 
anecdotal data that Orientals at 
looked upon as visitors a 
never really considered for met 
bership. Furthermore, _ ther 
was evidence that “Oriental 
was a confused stimulus whic 
embraced groups of differing at 
missibility such as Chine® 
Japanese, either Asian or native 
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Indians, Pakistanis, and Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Empirical tests for group 
standards concerning the admis- 
sion of Jews were made by 
Kapos (2) on the data of the 
first survey. Kapos’s first test is 
pased on the observation that if 
there are group standards in 
fraternities, the men in each 
house will tend toward a within- 
house homogeneity of opinion. 
When he analyzed the variance 
of admission views by both the 
fraternity to which respondents 
belonged and their score on an 
ethnocentrism scale developed 
for the study, a_ significant 
amount of the variance of ad- 
mission views was attributable 
to the house to which respond- 
ents belonged. Because a group 
standard requires something 
more than uniformity, the most 
we can say from this test is that 
the existence of group standards 
is not disproven. 

Kapos’s second test for stand- 
ards is based on the finding of 
Chowdry (1) that leaders are 
more aware of uniformities of 
opinion in groups when the opin- 
ion is relevant to the functioning 
of the group. The test was 
whether or not the estimates of 
the mean admission attitude of 
the house made by leaders are 
more accurate than the esti- 
mates made by non-leaders. The 
leaders in the test are formal 
leaders, namely those who re- 
sponded affirmatively to the 
question “Do you hold or have 
held an elective office in your 
fraternity?” The results show 
that these leaders are slightly 
more accurate than non-leaders 
but not enough to be significant 
at any acceptable level. 

A third test used by Kapos is 
based on the assumption that if 
there are standards, pressure to 
conform to them will be exert- 
ed on members. There should 
be, therefore, more consensus 
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among those members who have 
been longer in a house than 
among those whose membership 
is more recent. By comparison 
of the variance in attitude about 
admission of Jews between 
newer and older members a 
trend toward consensus or to- 
ward divergence was noted. Un- 
less the ratio of the variances 
was above a critical value, no 
trend was noted. By this pro- 
cedure more trends toward di- 
vergence than toward consensus 
were found, but the difference is 
not significant. The conclusion 
from the three tests for stand- 
ards used by Kapos on the mate- 
rials of the first survey seems 
to be that there is only slight 
evidence of group standards. 

Empirical tests for group 
standards were made also with 
the second survey. To the mate- 
rial which was gathered just be- 
fore the feedback experiment, 
four somewhat different tests for 
standards were applied. We shall 
indicate the nature of these tests 
and then show the number of 
houses in our study for which 
the existence of a standard was 
suggested. 

The first of these tests also 
takes its rationale from Chow- 
dry’s findings. It assumes that 
leaders are more aware of any 
standard that exists and will be, 
therefore, better able to predict 
the admission views of the house. 
If the percentage of leaders mak- 
ing the correct estimate of the 
views of the house membership 
was higher than that of non- 
leaders, the test was said to 
indicate a standard for such 
houses. 

The second test is also based 
on the assumption that leaders 
have superior knowledge of any 
standards that exist. However, 
instead of better prediction of 
the house opinion by leaders, 
greater conformity by the lead- 
ers themselves is used as the un- 
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derlying result of a standard. 
The index of a standard in this 
test is smaller variance of opin- 
ion among leaders than among 
non-leaders. 


The third test rests upon the 
assumption that if there is a 
standard, then there will be uni- 
formity of opinion and that uni- 
formity will be recognized by the 
members of the house. It was 
possible to determine whether or 
not there was uniformity in the 
members’ perception of the opin- 
ion in their house because the 
questionnaire included six alter- 
native estimates of the willing- 
ness of the respondent’s house to 
admit Jews. From these each 
respondent was classified as be- 
lieving that the majority would 
be willing to admit Jews, that 
the majority would be unwilling 
to admit Jews, or that there was 
no majority either way. If two- 
thirds of the membership of a 
house estimated that the major- 


ity would be willing to admit or 
unwilling to admit, a standard 
was said to be indicated. 

The fourth test in this series 
is based on the assumption that 
a well defined house consensus 
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separate operation, the mea 
prejudice of each house wa 
computed from  appropriat 
questionnaire items. If the m 
jority approval of admission 
was not associated with a preju 
dice score at least one sigm 
below the mean house prejudice 
score, then a standard was sail} 
to exist. Similarly in the cag 
of majority approval of excl 
sion, if the prejudice score wer 
one sigma above the mean, the 
exclusionist attitude was attrib 
uted to the prejudice rather than 
to a standard. However, if the 
prejudice score was lower tha 
one sigma above the mean, the 
exclusionist attitude was attrib 
uted to a group standard. 
Table I shows the number of 
houses for which standards were 
indicated by the various tests. 
As you can see from this ta 
ble, there is more indication of 
lack of standards than of stané- 
ards. There is some uniformity 
about the perception of the 
house. In four of the positive 
houses on the third test, two- 
thirds believed that the hous 
would favor the admission of 
Jews, while in the other eight 


TABLE I — Number of Positive and Negative Results on Standards 


Tests for 28 Fraternities at the University of Michigan 





Test 


Number of Houses 


Negative 


— 





Positive 





Leader estimation more accurate 
Less leader opinion variance 
Uniformity of member perception 
Deviation from prejudice 


7 
11 
22 

6 








about admission views is based 
either upon a group standard or 
upon an abnormal house distri- 
bution on ethnocentrism. The 


houses were divided into three - 


groups, those in which a major- 
ity favored the admission of 
Jews, those in which the major- 
ity favored the exclusion of 
Jews, and all others. As a 


een that fraction believed that 
most men would favor exclusion. 
Table I seems to indicate 
there are many houses without 
standards. In order to find out 
if there are some houses with 
standards and others without 
them we tested the concomm 
tance of the positive results @ 
the four tests. The distribution 
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of concommitant positive results 
that would occur by chance was 
computed by usual probability 
methods. These expected results 
are very Close to the actual dis- 
tribution as can be seen in Table 
Il. 
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shown by some material which 
is taken from the doctoral dis- 
sertation of James Lau (3). He 
grouped the fraternities in the 
study into “Admit” houses and 
“Don’t Admit” houses. A house 
was considered an “Admit” 


TABLE II — Distribution of Positive Results about Standards 





Number of Positive Results 


Number of Houses 





from one house 


Chance | Actual 











0 
| 4 
11. 12 
10. 10 
2 





The relatively few positive re- 
sults and the lack of any real 
concommitance of the positive 
results give us some basis for 
saying that there is little evi- 
dence of group standards con- 
cerning the admission or exclu- 
sion of Jews from fraternities. 
Both the four tests just des- 
cribed and the three tests used 
by Kapos on the data of the 
= survey support this find- 

g. 


The restrictive admission 
practices of fraternities is an 
area in which we expected group 
standards but for which we 
found little empirical evidence 
other than uniformity of percep- 
tion based, presumably, on the 
practices of fraternities. If we 
go on to the results of the feed- 

experiment we find some 
reasons why our expectation of 
group standards was not ful- 
filed. The feedback may be 
viewed as communication to the 
individuals in each house of the 
views of their fellow members. 
Comparison of the pre- and post- 
feedback attitude measures 
shows that the individual mem- 
bers are influenced toward uni- 
formity by being informed of 
the house position. This move- 
ment toward uniformity is 


house if the majority of the 
respondents from that house 
checked one of the three alterna- 
tives at the admit end of the 
admission opinion scale and if 
the modal response of the house 
was also at one of those three 
positions. A corresponding defi- 
nition was used for “Don’t 
Admit” h6uses. There are 13 
“Admit” houses and 10 “Don’t 
Admit” houses by these defini- 
tions. Five houses did not meet 
either definition. 

Table Il indicates the 
changes in admission views that 
occurred in “Admit” and “Don’t 
Admit” houses. For simplicity 
the six alternative views are 
condensed into three. 

The critical comparisons in 
Table III have boxes around 
them. If a person is willing to 
admit Jews but is in a house 
which is a “Don’t Admit” house, 
he is significantly more likely 
to report less willingness to 
admit, he is more likely to in- 
informed by the feedback of the 
opinion in his house. Also, if a 
person was unwilling to admit 
Jews but finds out that his 
fellow members are willing to 
admit, he is more likely to in- 
crease his own willingness com- 
pared to persons with the same 
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TABLE III — Distribution of Attitude Changes by Pre-Feedback 
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Attitude and by Attitude of Fraternity Majority for 404 
University of Michigan Fraternity Members 



































Percentage Change 
in Attiude 
Pre-Feedback Attitude of More Less 
Attitude of Fraternity Willing No Willing 
Member Majority N to Admit Change to Admit 
Admit Admit 91 — 78 22 
Don’t Admit 26 — 61 39 
Conditional Admit 118 30 59 11 
Don’t Admit 61 16 74 10 
Don’t Admit | Admit 33 | 55 45, _ 
Don’t Admit 75 28 72 — 
pre-feedback views who are the house opinion. We saw 
in agreement with their house earlier in one of our tests for 
majorities. group standards that in eight 


The opinion of one’s fellow 
members seems to be a more 
potent influence on a fraternity 
man’s opinion than the official 
position of his house. Opinion 


een houses, two-thirds or mor 
said the house was for excl 
sion. In most houses before the 
feedback there seems to hav 
been the assumption that th 


TABLE IV — Admission Views regarding Jews of 621 Fraternity 
Members at the University of Michigan by whether or not thei 
House had a Restrictive Membership Clause 





Admission View Percentage Distribution 











Kind of House N Admit Conditional Don’t Admit 
Clause 239 28 47 25 
No Clause 382 28 46 26 

















about the admission of Jews is 
unrelated to whether or not the 
respondent’s house has a restric- 
tive clause in its charter. The 
distribution of opinions about 
the admission of Jews in houses 
with and without clauses is 
given in Table IV. 

There is one other part of our 
questionnaire, the results from 
which I wish to report. We 
asked each respondent to esti- 
mate the opinion of his house 
about the admission of Jews. 
Even in the houses in which the 
majority favored admission, 
only 38% believed the house was 
willing to admit Jews, although 
in the houses in which the 
majority was unwilling to admit 
Jews, 73% correctly assessed 


house held exclusionist opinions 
(As a matter of fact this opinion 
tended to prevail even after the 
feedback. In houses favoring 
the admission of Jews, slightly 
less than half recognized this 
fact even after feedback.) 

We have, then, four fact 
relevant to our consideration 0 
group standards in fraternities 
about the admission of Jews 
These are: : 

1. There is considerable ut: 
formity in perceiving one’ 


house as exclusionist in opiniol, 


even more than is warran 
by the facts. 

2. Beyond this uniformity ¢ 
perception there is little ev 
dence of group standards about 
the admission of Jews. 
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3. Members are not well 
informed about the opinions of 
their fellow members. 

4, Members shifted their 
opinions to coincide more with 
the house mean opinion after 
the feedback. 

The first three of these facts 
can be explained easily by the 
assumption that while the ex- 
clusion of Jews has been the 
uniform practice of the fraterni- 
ties in our study, that exclusive- 
ness was not an important part 
of the group life. It was not 
important enough to make our 
tests for standards positive when 
something other than uniformity 
of perception was the basis of 
the measure. Exclusiveness was 
not sufficiently important to the 
life of the group to generate 
communication about the opin- 
ions of fellow-members. There 
was a uniformity of perception 
but not a group standard. 

To explain the movement 
toward uniformity of opinion, 
we have to introduce another 
assumption, namely that the 
feedback was more than mere 
communication about house 
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opinion. We have to assume 
that feedback pointed out the 
group-relevanceof exclusiveness. 
By this we mean that the feed- 
back procedure showed the 
members of the fraternities that 
exclusiveness in a society with 
democratic ideals is not an 
irrelevant detail but is an im- 
portant problem which has to be 
faced and upon which some 
explicit position must be taken. 
We believe that the consolida- 
tion of house opinion about 
admission or exclusion repre- 
sented the development of such 
a standard. 
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APPENDIx A 


The following is an excerpt from the questionnaire of the sec- 
ond and third survey. This section was used to determine admis- 


sion views about minority groups. 


The purpose of this final section is to permit you to express your feelings 
about pledging members of minority groups. In the space below there are 
three check lists. Please check in each of the three columns the ONE alter- 
native that best expresses your own opinion about pledging Jews, Negroes, 


and Orientals. 


Encourage the pledging of individuals 
of this group 

Consider individuals of this group on 
the same basis as anyone else 

OK. to pledge individuals of this 
group if there is agreement in the 
house about pledging them 

Pledge individuals of this group only 
in exceptional cases 

Individuals of this group would not 
fit well in my house 

Individuals of this group do not be- 

long in a fraternity like mine 


Check this Check this 
column re column re 
Jews Negroes 


Check this 
column re 
Orientals 
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APPENDIX B 
This following excerpt from the same questionnaire was used to 
gain data about the perception each member had of the admission 
views of his fraternity brothers. 
Now what would you say about the feelings of the other men in your fra. 
ternity on the question of admitting Jews, Negroes or Orientals? Are they 
thinking pretty much alike in these matters or are they rather divided? As 


far as you have been able to observe, would you say they tended on the whole 
to oppose or to favor the admission of people from these minority groups? 


Please check the statement below that comes closest to your impression of the @ 


opinion of your house about admitting Jews, Negroes, or Orientals. 


My house is pretty much agreed to 
admit individuals from this group 
My house is pretty much agreed to 

keep out individuals from this 


group 

My house is split about half and half 
about admitting individuals from 
this group 

There is a difference of opinion, but 
the majority would just as soon 
keep out individuals from this 
group 

There is a difference of opinion, but 
the majority would be willing to 
admit individuals from this group 

Most of the men in my house have not 
thought about this matter one way 
or another 


Check this Check this 
column re column re 
Jews Negroes 


Check this 
column re 
Orientals 

















MOVEMENTS FOR THE ABOLITION OF FRATERNITY 
SEGREGATION AT THIRTY-THREE COLLEGES 


CHARLES R. LAWRENCE 
Brooklyn College 


The racial and religious exclu- 
siveness of college fraternities 
has become a matter of increas- 
ed concern on many American 
college campuses since World 
War II. For many students the 
contradiction between democra- 
tic protestations and non-demo- 
cratic behavior has been epito- 
mized in this exclusiveness. 
Although it is probably less true 
than formerly, fraternities and 
sororities play a decisive role in 
the social, political and associ- 
ational life of many ‘college 
campuses. On some campus- 
es more than half of the stu- 


dents must depend upon these 
organizations for housing. Typ 


cally, fraternities limit 
membership to persons of a sil- 
gle religious and racial group. 
For some this limitation is et 
tirely a matter of custom; they 
have never considered the pos 
sibility of pledging a man from 
another group. For others the 
limitations are explicitly stated 
- in the constitutions of the parent 
organization or guaranteed by 
way of a solemn pledge in the 
initiation ritual. 
The main efforts to provide 
for greater integration of vart 
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Movements for Abolition of Fraternity Segregation 


ous ethnic groups in fraterni- 
ties have proceeded along three 
lines: a) the pledging of per- 
sons from proscribed groups by 
local chapters, b) movements 
to outlaw restrictive clauses 
through administrative or stu- 
dent council action, and c) con- 
sideration of the problem by 
local and national interfraternal 
bodies. Sometimes two and even 
three of these lines of approach 
have converged on the same 


campus. 

The data on which this paper 
is based were collected by the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation at 
the suggestion of the National 
Council on Religion in Higher 
Education. These organizations 
sought to discover and study sig- 
nificant and constructive pro- 
grams by which minority group 
students are becoming more 
fully integrated into the life of 
the American colleges and uni- 
versities. Thirty-three colleges 
were selected in which some sig- 
nificant change had been report- 
ed in the direction of greater 
minority group integration.* 


THE MULTIGROUP CAMPUS IN 
THE MULTIGROUP SOCIETY 


In our concern for the inte- 
gration of minority groups on 
college campuses we must not 
lose sight of the fact that racial, 
religious and ethnic minorities 
are but a part of the total pic- 
ture of intergroup relations on 
the college campus. In many 
ways the college community mir- 


——_ 


*The campuses were visited between the 
spring of 1951 and the spring of 1952 by 
William McKee and C. H. Yarrow, both 
of whom were then on the staff of the 
Hazen Foundation. The author, who served 
on the project's consulting committee, was 
asked to prepare the project report (2). 
The Hazen Foundation, Dr. McKee and Dr. 
Yarrow deserve full credit for bringing 
this material together. The responsibility 


for the shortcomings of the present paper is 
that of the author. 
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rors the society of which it is a 
part. This is particularly true 
with reference to the fact that 
we live in a multigroup society, 
a society in which there are my- 
riads of disparate and divergent 
interests, and a group to match 
each interest. The typical uni- 
versity campus is divided hori- 
zonially and vertically — and 
probably even diagonally — by 
the demands of group loyalties: 
the Ed majors, the Ag majors, 
the various departments of the 
arts college, the Greeks and Bar- 
barians, the “white shoe boys”, 
the “hair net set’, the honors 
students, the semi-professional 
heroes of the gridiron, court and 
diamond, the militant would-be 
atheists and the ardent members 
of the Intervarsity Christian 
Fellowship, the playboys and the 
grinds, the faculty, administra- 
tion, regents, and even the fel- 
lows and the coeds. 

Brooklyn College has 300 or- 
ganized and recognized clubs and 
societies in 1954-55.** This is 
not at all unusual on a moderate- 
ly large campus and gives some 
idea of the competing and con- 
flicting interests which lay claim 
upon the American college stu- 
dent. Often more important 
than the organized groups are 
the informal constellations of 
power and prestige on a campus. 
These groupings are frequently 
unidentifiable in a list of “stu- 
dent activities’ but exert a 
strong influence largely because 
they are laden with the prestige 
symbols of the larger society. 


PLEDGING PROSCRIBED 
PERSONS 
During the spring of 1948 the 
local chapter of Phi Kappa Psi 
at Amherst College gained na- 
tion-wide publicity when its 


** Brooklyn College was not among the 
thirty-three campuses of the Hazen Founda- 
tion study. 
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members insisted upon pledging 
and initiating a Negro student. 
This fraternity had no restric- 
tive clause but there were strong 
objections from the fraternity’s 
national officers which resulted 
in the Amherst chapter losing 
its charter. Since this time 
the arbitrary right of national 
fraternities to proscribe the 
pledging of members of certain 
ethnic groups has been chal- 
lenged by local chapters in a 
number of colleges, particularly 
in New England. These have in- 
cluded the pledging of a Negro 
girl by a sorority at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, the pledging of 
Jewish men in violation of its 
national rules by a fraternity at 
Albany, N. Y. State Teachers 
College, and the open defiance of 
restrictive clauses by fraterni- 
ties at Wesleyan, Bowdoin, and 
the University of Connecticut. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
STUDENT COUNCIL ACTION 


On several campuses there 
have been efforts either to ban 
fraternities which maintain re- 
strictive clauses or to encourage 
them to change their constitu- 
tions in this respect. The Am- 
herst Board of Trustees, for ex- 
ample, in January of 1946 set 
forth eight conditions under 
which fraternities might reopen 
after the war, and among them 
was the stipulation that within a 
specified period religious and ra- 
cial restrictions on membership 
be revised. This concern at Am- 
herst that fraternities make “a 
positive contribution to college 
life” has been shared on other 
campuses, and the question of 
democratizing the fraternity 
membership has been part of the 
larger question of the role of 
fraternities in relation to the ba- 
sic aims of the college as an 
academic institution. 


The Student Council at Wayne 
University passed a resolution in 
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May, 1949 recommending that 
the Student Activities Commit. 
tee not grant recognition to new 
organizations which had consti. 
tutional provisions limiting 
membership by race, creed or 
color. A sub-committee was ap 
pointed which recommended that § 
no new organizations having 
such clauses be recognized, but 
that organizations already m 
the campus but which had such 
clauses “‘be retained in the Uni- 
versity family of organizations 
with the understanding that an 
annual report to the Student 
Activities Office include ev: 
dences of their good faith in 
undertaking to influence policies 
of the national organizations 
with which they are affiliated to 
withdraw discriminatory clauses 
from their constitutions.” The 
Student Activities Committee 
and the Council of Deans adopt- 
ed this recommendation in No 


vember, 1949. At the time o 
the adoption of the new policy 
twenty-nine recognized Univer 
sity organizations had member 
ship restrictions based upm 
race. By June 1952 only six or 
ganizations maintained such 


clauses: three fraternities and 
three ethnic associations. 


One of the fraternities has 2} 
large number of southern chap 
ters in its membership and this 
is thought to have been a red 
problem in getting the desired 
constitutional revision through 
its national convention. Another 
is a large national Jewish frater- 
nity whose members feel strong: 
ly that their purpose is that 
maintaining a Jewish cul 
tradition and that their limite 
tion to men of Jewish back 
ground is therefore justified 
Though opposed to the Univ:t 
sity ruling on principle, this or 
ganization has been in the 
tion of going to its annual nm 
tional convention and voting for 
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the repeal of the restrictive 
clause in order that it may re- 
main in good standing on its 
own campus in spite of its 
clause! va. 

The removal of constitutional 
limitations on membership has 
not resulted in a radical change 
in the membership composition 
of the Wayne University frater- 
nities. By the spring of 1952 
none of the white fraternities 
had initiated Negroes. One of 
the Negro fraternities and one 
of the Negro sororities had ini- 
tiated white members. 

The University of Washington 
in Seattle, partly because of the 
unfortunate experience of the 
wartime expulsion of the Japa- 
nese and Nisei from the West 
Coast, and partly because of the 
greatly increased number of stu- 
dents from overseas and Ameri- 
can Negro students following 
World War II, became very 
much concerned about freedom 
for minority participation in all 
aspects of its campus life. In 
January, 1946 the Board of Con- 
trol, top faculty-student govern- 
ing agency of the Associated 
Students of the ‘University of 
Washington, passed a resolution 

ing minorities which in- 
cluded the following two points: 


1. That the educational facilities 
of this university shall be 
equally available to all who 
can meet its educational and 
moral standards for entrance 
and continuing membership. 
That the social and other non- 
curricular activities of the 
university, insofar as they are 
subject to official control, 
shall be equally available to 
all its students. 


Following this resolution there 
was a thoroughgoing process of 
faculty and student discussion as 
members of the community 
sought the best way to imple- 
ment this point of view. This 
general goodwill became fo- 
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cused on organizational mem- 
bership eligibility in the fall of 
1947 when a discriminatory na- 
tional professional honorary so- 
ciety applied for recognition on 
the campus. 

Points of view were expressed 
ranging from the sentiment that 
all discriminatory organizations 
should be expelled forthwith to 
the notion that the University 
had no business being concerned 
with an organization’s member- 
ship requirements. Throughout 
the entire process of discussion 


- there was a high spirit of coop- 


eration between faculty and stu- 
dent groups. 

On June 2, 1948 the Board of 
Control adopted a four-point 
statement in which it (a) went 
on record as opposed to restric- 
tive racial and religious clauses 
in approved organizations; (b) 
allowed all then-approved groups 
to correct offensive clauses be- 
fore action by the associa- 
tion of students or the Fac- 
ulty Senate; (c) set a time limit 
of Spring, 1950 for national and 
December, 1948 for local organ- 
izations to remove such clauses; 
and (d) recommended that any 
organization which failed to 
“make a constructive attempt 
to remove its discriminatory 
clauses” have its approval with- 
drawn. (Constructive attempt 
was defined by the Student Or- 
ganizations Committee as any 
action that would bring the sub- 
ject before an administrative or 
legislative agency of the national 
organization.) 

This policy was approved by 
the Faculty Senate; and since it 
was not vetoed by them, carries 
the weight of policy assented to 
by the Board of Regents. Every 
two years a questionnaire con- 
cerning restrictions on member- 
ship is sent to student organiza- 
tions and the offending organiza- 
tions are reminded of University 
policy and of their obligation to 
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make a “constructive attempt” 
at change. 

Out of a very similar process 
the Student Council at Rutgers 
University came to a surprising- 
ly similar position in March, 
1949. This group barred honor- 
ary societies with discriminatory 
membership requirements as 
“obviously hypocritical’, pro- 
vided that no new organization 
be admitted to the campus if it 
had such restrictive clauses, and 
barred local groups which of- 
fended in this regard. The group 
voted unanimously to ban all 
fraternities which had restric- 
tive clauses and which did not 
try to remove these clauses 
through their national organiza- 
tions, although no deadline was 
set. In January, 1952 the Rut- 
gers Board of Trustees passed 
a similar set of principles with 
an exceptionally strong state- 
ment of the voluntaristic prin- 
ciple: 

Basically, our thought is that the 

social organizations and the local 

chapters of national Greek letter 
fraternities should be autonomous 
and free to choose their members 
from the student body without 
prejudice, self-imposed or dictated 
from without. This can only mean 
that they should be allowed to 
admit to membership without being 
restricted either by their own con- 
stitution or by the charter of their 
own national organization. How- 
ever, while we conceive that they 
should not be directed as to whom 
they may not take into their asso- 
ciation with them, likewise there 
should be no compulsion on them 
to take into their association any- 
one whom they do not choose 
themselves for companionship. This 
we believe to be socially demo- 
cratic and in conformance with 
the spirit and tradition of Rutgers. 

The situation at the University 
of Chicago is somewhat different 
from institutions where fraterni- 
ties “run things.” Only a few 
fraternities remain and they are 
reported to be rather ‘peripheral 
to University life. The Inter- 
fraternity Council had passed a 
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strong resolution condemning 
restrictive clauses and calling 
upon any of its members which 
still had national restrictions to 
work for removal. The 
non-Jewish fraternities at Chi- 
cago have Jewish members, the 
Jewish fraternities have non- 
Jewish members and one of the 
most fashionable, from a na 
tional point of view, has admit. 
ted a Negro. 

At Amherst, Wayne, the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Rutgers, 
and the University of Chicago 
there has been strong adminis. 
trative support for legislation 
against restrictive clauses. The 
University of Michigan, how- 
ever, presents a rather different 
picture; and, at the same time, 
indicates some of the complex: 
ties of change on large campuses. 


THE MICHIGAN STORY 


During the spring semester of 
1949, the University of Michigan 
was caught up in the widespread 
discussion of fraternity discrim- 
ination. The Michigan Daily was 
among the college _ paper 
throughout the country which 
censured the national Phi Kappa 
Psi organization in its expulsion 
of the Amherst chapter; and the 
Daily was among the journals to 
call for consideration of the 
problem of fraternity exclusion 
clauses and discriminatory poli- 
cies on the Michigan campus 
The Student Legislature appoint 
ed a Committee on Discrimine 
tion which included among its 
members representatives of the 
Interfraternity Council, the Pat 
Hellenic Council, the men’s 
women’s Student Union orgal- 
izations and others. In April 
1949 this committee proposed 4 
resolution which became the ba 
sis of the “Michigan Plan.” This 
plan provided that no new oF 
ganizations would be recogr 
which restricted membership 
the basis of race, religion, % 























ring color, and that all recognized or- 
ling ganizations should place copies 
hich @ «of their constitutions on file. _ 

s to It will be noted that the Michi- 











gan Plan affected immediately 
only new organizations. This 
limitation made the plan seem 
inadequate to those who wanted 
legislation which would affect 
the policies of existing organiza- 
tions. Some of the more conser- 
vative fraternity members of 
the campus felt the requirement, 
that all existing organizations 
place their constitutions on file 
constituted undue pressure, and 
these members indicated that 
the fraternities should be per- 
mitted to work on the matter 
without any outside pressure. 
This objection prevailed and the 
first part of the Plan was ap- 
proved by the Student Affairs 
Committee and has been in op- 
eration as University policy 
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ter of | since May, 1949. 

higan During the fall of 1949 the In- 
preai ) terfraternity Council secured the 
scrim aid of the Research Center for 
ly was Group Dynamics in carrying out 
yapers fj an attitude self-examination 
which & Which fraternities themselves 
Kappa proposed. The Interfraternity 
ulsion (| Council secured rather full co- 
nd the Operation from its constituent 
nals to | houses in the administration of 
f the ™ ‘tests and the process of discus- 
Jusion @ Sion of the findings of the pre- 
y poli liminary tests. Over ninety stu- 
umpus dents took a special one semes- 
point: ter hour course designed to train 
jmina f Persons participating in the 
yng its Process of preparing and admin- 
of the ‘tering tests and leading the 
he Pat feed-back” discussions in which 
n’s ani the findings were reported to the 
orgat: § Various houses. * 

April, Throughout the period of the 
posed 8 Interfraternity Survey, the Mi- 
the be & Cligan Daily and the Student 
» This — Legislature continued to empha- 
ew FR 
ognized 
ship on * One phase of this study is reported in 






Ross’ paper in this symposium. 
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size the evils of exclusionist poli- 
cies by fraternities. Beginning 
with the fall of 1950 a joint com- 
mittee of the Student Legisla- 
ture and the Interfraternity 
Council sought to work out a 
plan which would be acceptable 
to both groups. In November, 
1950 this committee agreed on a 
strong resolution and submitted 
it to the Student Legislature for 
— The motion provided 
that: 


1. All organizations which had 
discriminatory clauses in their 
local aad/or national consti- 
tutions were required to elim- 
inate them by October 15, 1956 
as a condition of continued 
university recognition: speci- 
fically exempted from this 
regulation, however, were 
“church-connected student re- 
ligious groups whose primary 
functions are religious in na- 
ture” who still might require 
that their members accept 
certain religious tenets. 

. Organizations having such na- 
tional discriminatory clauses 
were to be required to pre- 
sent repealing motions on the 
floors of their national conven- 
tions and to vote positively 
for the motions. 

3. These organizations were to be 
required to report annually to 
the faculty-student Committee 
on Student Affairs, indicating 
the action that their national 
organization had taken, and 
the efforts that the local had 
made in the national, until 
such clauses are removed. 

4. Organizations having such dis- 
criminatory clauses on Octo- 
ber 15, 1956 were to be denied 
recognition until such time as 
the clause would be removed. 

5. The Student Affairs Commit- 
tee was given the right to 
grant annual extensions to 
local organizations whose na- 
tionals maintain discrimin- 
atory clauses after the dead- 
line“at its discretion . . . and 
only if the student organiza- 
tion has made a positive show- 
ing that there is a substan- 
tial probability that all such 
discriminatory clauses will be 
removed in the near future.” 


to 
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Prior to passing the motion 
outlined above, the Student 
Legislature added two sugges- 
tions to its policy. These sug- 
gestions were: 1. extending 
the deadline for organizations 
which might be inactive because 
of a war or other grave 
national emergency to corre- 
spond with the period of inac- 
tivity and, 2. providing for the 
appointment of a committee 
consisting of members from the 
Interfraternity Council, the Stu- 
dent Legislature and the Panhel- 
lenic Council to draw up a set of 
criteria which the Student Af- 
fairs Committee could use in de- 
termining the probability that 
discriminatory clauses would be 
removed “in the near future’. 

This proposal was met with 
strenuous opposition from the 
Interfraternity Council whose 
spokesmen pointed out that, de- 
spite the “escape clause” in the 
fourth provision of the proposal, 
there were several points at 
which a fraternity might be 
banished for failure to come into 
line or to bring its national into 
line with campus policy. The 
resolution was passed by the 
Student Legislature in February, 
1951 and forwarded to the stu- 
dent-faculty Student Affairs 
Committee for ratification. The 
vote in the latter Committee 
was close and the measure was 
passed by a 7-6 margin on March 
6, 1951. The matter then rested 
with President Ruthven for final 
disposition. 

During the final week of the 
school year, May 29, 1951, Presi- 
dent Ruthven announced that he 
was vetoing the resolution which 
sought to outlaw discriminatory 
organizations. His decision was 
based primarily upon two con- 
siderations. In the first place, he 
observed, “It is a long estab- 
lished rule of law that no indi- 
vidual has an inherent right to 
membership in any particular 


organization.” In the second 
place, President Ruthven averred 
that, since the national organ. 
izations had established local 
chapters with the full knowledge 
and consent of the University, 
they had acquired vested inter. 
ests and property rights which 
could be destroyed by the denial 
of recognition on the part of the 
Student Affairs Committee, 
While affirming the desire of the 
University to eliminate racial 
and religious discrimination, the 
President felt that it would hk 
unfair to jeopardize the property 
interests of fraternities which 
were unable or unwilling to meet 
the proposed requirements. 
During the remaining hous 
of the semester there was 4 
strong reaction to the veto mes 
sage of President Ruthven. The 
Michigan Daily labeled it “an 
unexpected and unwarranted 
ruling” which dealt an abrupt 
defeat to more than two yeals 
of student effort. The Daily ar- 
gued that the purpose of the 
measure was not to restrict the 
right of a local in taking i 
members, but to free it to take 
in persons whom its own mem 
bers found congenial, regardless 
of race or religion. The pape 
further suggested that the presi- 
dential veto had placed property 
rights above human rights, “al 
indefensible stand for a Univer 
sity aiming to be worthy in al 
respects of a great democracy. 
On December 12, 1951 the It 
terfraternity Council by a vote 
of 22-17 passed a resolution # 
the effect that the removal d 
exclusionist clauses is a privat? 
matter for each house to col 
sider at its pleasure and that the 
IFC has no right to deny met 
bership to a fraternity with such 
a clause. The Interfraternity 
Council offered to provide coul 
seling and information for aly 
houses wishing to study th 
problem or to take action # 
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their own initiative. The Coun- 
cil pointed out that within five 
years six fraternities had “with- 
out coercive action . . . succeed- 
ed in removing clauses .. .” 

During the fall of 1951 the 
Michigan Daily continued its 
campaign against restrictive 
clauses; and the matter contin- 
ued to be a matter of concern for 
the Student Legislature. The 
jatter body developed a bill 
which it was hoped would meet 
objections raised in the Ruthven 
veto. The measure which was 
passed on February 13, 1952 be- 
gan with an acknowledgment of 
the necessity of education and 
personal contact to the elimina- 
tion of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion but averred the belief of the 
members of the Student Legisla- 
ture that “before such educa- 
tion and contact can be effective 
the legal structures reinforcing 
and supporting these discrimina- 
tory practices and prejudicial at- 
titudes must be eliminated.”’ The 
letter of transmission of the new 
motion also noted the recogni- 
tion by the group of the right of 
an organization to define the 
qualifications for -membership. 
It is observed, however, that “‘an 
individual or organization that 
desires the privileges of associa- 
tion with the University has 
been required by the University 
to forfeit certain rights which it 
might otherwise hold.” The let- 
ter then lists nine instances in 
Which the University has re- 
quired students and student or- 
ganizations to forfeit rights 
Which they would otherwise 
have. 

The February 13, 1952 reso- 
lution avoids the problem of the 
deadline altogether; but, rather, 
requires that an organization 
having restrictive clauses make 
some effort within a two year 
period to get the clause repealed, 
including presenting and voting 
for motions on the floor of na- 
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tional conventions and circulat- 
ing petitions in the absence of a 
convention within the period; 
and present an annual report of 
its efforts to remove discrimina- 
tory clauses. Organizations 
which have not made any for- 
mal effort to comply with the 
first provision are to be denied 
recognition until such time as 
such clauses are removed. 

It will be noted that the new 
resolution contains almost iden- 
tical provisions with those in ef- 
fect at the University of Wash- 
intgon, Rutgers University and 
Michigan’s neighbor, Wayne 
University. It is primarily a 
statement cf university policy 
and supporters insisted that it 
no more placed local chapter 
property rights in jeopardy than 
does the University regulation 
forbidding the possession of al- 
cholic beverages in non-state 
owned residences. 

The 1952 resolution was vet- 
oed by the new president of the 
University of Michigan, Dr. 
Harlan Hatcher, in the spring of 
1952. 

Some observers believe that 
the process of liberalization of 
fraternity admission policies at 
the University of Michigan 
would have proceeded further 
during this period had it not 
been for the resort to legislative 
pressure. In support of this con- 
tention the very thoroughgoing 
process of study and discussion 
carried on under the auspices of 
the Interfraternity Council is 
cited. It is highly probable that 
the legislative pressure placed 
many of the fraternity men on 
the defensive while the Group 
Dynamics study gave these same 
men a sense of doing something 
significant on their own. It 
must be borne in mind, on the 
other hand, that the self-study 
by fraternities was initiated only 
after the legislative process had 
begun. It might have worked 
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out better from the point of view 
of the actual breaking down of 
discriminatory admission poli- 
cies had there been some way of 
securing a moratorium on legis- 
lation for a definite period of 
time within which the fraterni- 
ties might work. 

The situation brings to mind 
the analogy between discrimina- 
tory college fraternities and the 
attitude of many white South- 
erners who say, “If you North- 
erners will only leave us alone, 
we will be able to settle the prob- 
lem of Negro-white relations 
satisfactorily. Your agitation 
only serves to strengthen the 
hands of our more reactionary 
elements.” There is a certain 
element of truth in this allega- 
tion; yet it is only in the pres- 
ence of outside agitation and 
pressure, including legislative 
and legal pressure, that the more 
liberal Southerners seem to be 
able to convince Southern legis- 
latures and other responsible 
groups to make more equitable 
concessions. 

Another factor that is often 
overlooked by the critics of the 
type of legislative pressure 
which was sought at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan is that there are 
persons within the fraternities 
who feel that the outside pres- 
sure helps them in securing a 
hearing for more democratic 
ideas. There are members of 
fraternities who have sought 
legislation at the local level in 
order to bring pressure on a re- 
calcitrant national body. It 
should be remembered that it 
was a joint committee which in- 
cluded members of the Interfra- 
ternity Council which intro- 
duced the motion which formed 
the basis of the legislation vet- 
oed by President Ruthven. 

LEGISLATION AS EDUCATION 

The entire campaign against 
discriminatory clauses is often 
said to be a misdirected one. It is 
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pointed out, for example, that 

the University of Michigan then 
was no significant difference i 
the attitudes of residents 4 


which do not have them. 
actual inclusion of a restri 


ment at which the constitution 
of a given fraternity was writ 
ten. It is argued, therefor 
that the “basic problem” is ox 


secured may be educational in it 
self. Many fraternities may & 
either unaware of the existence 
of exclusionist clauses in thei 
national constitutions or uw 
aware of the inconsistency bk 
tween this fact and their demo 
cratic ideals. The process of dis 
cussion which must precede stt- 
dent and faculty legislative a 
tion may be educational in th 
best sense of the word. 
MINORITY GROUP 
FRATERNITIES 

As with minority group ass 
ciations in general, so with mi- 
nority group fraternities: 
campuses where fraternities ar 
extremely important and a 
which exclusion is the rule, m 
nority group fraternities serv 
an important function in the or 
entation of minority group st 
dents to campus life. Where the 
fraternities are actually rel 
gious, as in the case of some Re 
man Catholic, Lutheran ai 
Jewish fraternities, their exist 
ence is defended as proper 
just in a pluralistic, democratic 
society. In many instances, how- 
ever, the Roman Catholic 
Jewish fraternities have become 
as secularized as other aspect 
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life. As in the case of 
ay Protestant fraterni- 
ties, some of the predominantly 
Jewish and Catholic fraternities 
have accepted persons not of 
their respective faiths. All of 
the four leading Negro national 
fraternities have pledged and 
initiated Caucasians into mem- 
bership. 

INTERRACIAL FRATERNITIES 


In addition to the efforts to 
break down barriers to admis- 
sion to the more exclusionist fra- 
ternities, there have been note- 
worthy moves to organize inclu- 
sive ones, sometimes known as 
“interracial” fraternities. One of 
the oldest of such groups, and 
one in which the emphasis was 
not racial or religious exclusion 
in the beginning, is the Associa- 
tion of American Commons 
Clubs which was organized dur- 
ing the First World War as “an 
American letter fraternity” and 
in reaction to the exclusiveness 
and snobbishness which it was 
thought many Greek letter fra- 


-— ternities exhibited. 
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Since World War II several 
self-consciously inferracial fra- 
ternities have been organized on 
campuses, including Rutgers, 
Roosevelt and Baldwin-Wallace. 
There have been several inter- 
collegiate meetings of local inter- 
racial fraternities, and the 
organization of at least one 
national fraternity along this 
line. It is, of course, too early to 
predict what the future holds for 
these groups. The hope of many 
is that they will provide a con- 
vincing witness of a democrati- 
cally operating brotherhood and 

il therefore lead other fra- 
ternities to follow suit. One dan- 
ger which has been expressed is 
that these groups will siphon off 

men and women who 
would do most to change more 
traditional organizations. 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST 
FRATERNITY INTEGRATION 
One must not get the idea 

from the foregoing that there 
is unanimity on the American 
college campus that the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in frater- 
nities is desirable. There are on 
many American campuses per- 
sons and groups who feel that 
racial and religious discrimina- 
tion by fraternities is entirely 
justified. One of the most com- 
prehensive statements in defense 
of fraternity discrimination is 
found in an essay by Professor 
W. H. Shideler (5) of Miami 
University. This article is refer- 
red to at length inasmuch as 
reprints of it were circulated 
widely by several national fra- 
ternities; and although it is an 
extreme statement, it is by no 
means atypical. (2) Writing 
in the Phi Kappa Tau Laurel 
(December, 1951) on “The 


Development of Fraternity”, Dr. 
Shideler gives a very spirit- 
ed defense against those who 
charge that fraternities are 


snobbish, undemocratic and 
transmitters of false values. He 
suggests what he believes to be 
the origin of the antidiscrimina- 
tory campaign in the following 
manner: 


The drive to “liberalize” fraterni- 
ties is one that has no fundamental 
basis for action. Yet all over the 
U. S., too simultaneously to be 
accidental and affecting too many 
campuses where there has never 
been a problem to be spontaneous, 
we find a very similar pattern of 
attack upon fraternities by deans 
of men, directors of student affairs 
and professors of sociology, gov- 
ernment, and psychology. The pat- 
tern has been so neary identical 
that one cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that it all came from an orig- 
inal source. 


It then develops, from Dr. 
Shideler’s point of view, that 
student personnel workers, so- 
ciologists, political scientists, 
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and psychologists are conscious 
or unconscious participants in 
the great conspiracy of our time. 
He continues: 


My personal idea, in which I 
have much company, is that this is 
just another case where some well- 
intentioned but misguided people 
have been sucked into a deal in- 
itiated by the Communists. Now 
I’m not even intimating that any 
specific ones of these people are 
Communists, or fellow-travelers, 
or even parlor pinks. But to my 
mind it is too closely parallel to 
the pacifistic agitation of the late 
thirties, that turned blood-thirsty 
overnight when Hitler moved 
against Russia. 

It is now recognized that Com- 
munism thrives upon and so pro- 
motes all manner of discontent 
and hatred. I believe this anti- 
fraternity agitation te be but a 
single thread of complexly woven 
fabric, some other threads being 
the numerous Communist-front 
organizations whose purpose is to 
stir up the negro (sic) and keep 
him stirred up by all possible 
means. On those campuses where 
an addition to the fraternity fami- 
ly must certify that it has no dis- 
criminatory rules or customs of 
any kind else it isn’t admitted, 
it is perfectly clear that the result 
is an unjust discrimination against 
the Jewish, Catholic and negro 
(sic) fraternities. But that is of no 
concern to the agitators. They 
are only interested in stirring up 
all possible trouble. 


If the foregoing surmise is 
taken seriously it would seem 
to follow that the so-called 
Communist conspiracy to des- 
troy the fraternities has enter- 
ed into the fraternities them- 
selves. The first effort to set a 
deadline for compliance with 
the proposed anti-discriminatory 
policy among University of 
Michigan organizations was of- 
fered by a committee on which 
fraternities were represented. 
At Rutgers University the earli- 
est struggle for a clear anti-dis- 
criminatory policy in. fraterni- 
ties was led by a Student Council 
which was made up at the time 
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about equally of fraters ; 
independents. It is to be not 
further that the campaign f{ 
elimination of discriminat 
clauses on some campuses }; 
been initiated by extreme 
respectable and politically in 
peccable college presidents. 


Dr. Shideler is apparent) 
familiar with the argumep 
advanced by those who sugges 
that the voluntaristic princip; 
to which exclusive fraternitig 
appeal is violated when a nation 
al organization forbids member 
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of a local chapter to initiate:% . bg . 
man whom the latter have founi fn 
congenial, when the ban ae 
initiation is based solely upmi ‘ . , 
considerations of race or reé- a he! 
gion. The Miami University prj “4? 
fessor offers the following ana je S ™P' 
logy: and thi 
A man who would insist upon Soe t 
bringing into his home an indivi jp large | 
ual or individuals offensive to th more — 
rest of his family would be guilty seem | 
of extremely poor judgment. He of the 
might question their judgment,® . th 
and he might try to convince them in the 
to his way of thinking. Failin § ulty < 
that, however, he would be a i been a 
to persist in bringing in peo : 
offensive to the rest of the family, ~— 
for it would accomplish nothing genl 
on the constructive side and would B groups 
generate bitterness, hostility, ani B from 
lack of cooperation on the destruc instan 
tive side. convi 
Substitute chapter for man, ani vin 
fraternity for family, and you have § basis 
quite an analogous situation. report 
CONCLUSION at lea 
P : ; agreec 
It is difficult to say which togeth 
means of working for integra 1) 4, 
tion into the fraternity life of B po: 

7 , eir } 
the campus is most effective oo. ¢ 
While much has been happenitg § 7j, 
in this area, the vast majority is oby 
of college fraternity chaptets § o,, 
remain exclusive groups whose applic 
membership is limited to Pel & the jp 
sons of a given racial and reli: BF loge 4] 
gious background. The elimina The 





tion of discriminatory clauses 
would seem to be the minimum 
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toward which a given campus 
might work. The repeal of 
restrictive membership require- 
ments is, at most, a negative 
approach; yet it is an important 
negative approach, for it frees 
the members of a local house to 
look beyond the group within 
which they have traditionally 
sought members. In some in- 
stances the elimination of 
restrictive clauses has had prac- 


ine tical results in freeing local 


chapters to pledge persons of 
formerly proscribed groups. 

The initiative for integration 
into fraternity life must come 
from members of local chapters 
themselves. The self-study pro- 
ject of the Interfraternity Coun- 
cil at the University of Michigan 
is important in this connection; 
and this would seem a procedure 
especially well adapted to the 
large university campus, where 
more informal methods would 
seem less applicable. On some 
of the smaller college campuses 
in the East members of the fac- 
ulty and administration have 
been able to encourage local fra- 
ternity leaders to seek out con- 
genial persons who are of ethnic 
groups customarily excluded 
from their houses. In several 
instances these leaders have been 
; convinced and have acted on the 
basis of their conviction. It is 
reported that several chapters of 
at least one national fraternity 
agreed that they would stand 
together as a body in opposition 
to the expulsion of any one of 
their number for pledging a per- 
son from a proscribed group. 
This method of quiet persuasion 
ls obviously to be preferred to 
other methods insofar as it is 
applicable. Its applicability to 
the larger campuses is certainly 
less than to smaller ones. 

The campus newspaper can 
play an important role in bring- 
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ing about social change in this 
area. In the first place it is 
through this medium that the 
entire campus may be made 
aware of the existence of a prob- 
lem. On most campuses included 
in this study, the newspapers 
have been on the side of fra- 
ternity integration. Some have 
been skillful while others have 
apparently succeeded only in 
strengthening the opposition to 
change by excessive scolding 
and blame-placing. Among the 
most imaginative treatments by 
newspapers was that of the Cor- 
nell Sun. On a campus where 
fraternities are of overwhelm- 
ing importance, the Sun manag- 
ed to keep the issue of fraterni- 
ty discrimination alive for a 
period through a combination of 
encouraging and commending 
the slightest changes “in the 
right direction” and friendly but 
sharp criticism on the part of 
the fraternities themselves. Dur- 
ing December, 1951 a very infor- 
mative series of articles was 
carried on “Fraternity Discrim- 
ination at other Colleges.” Edi- 
toral comment sought to draw 
lessons from this comparative 
material for the most fruitful 
approach at Cornell. Concrete 
changes on this campus were 
not evident at the time of our 
visit, but it appears that the 
Cornell Sun along with the Stu- 
dent Council and the Interfra- 
ternity Council, had helped to 
mold a climate of public opinion 
receptive to change. 


Minority integration into col- 
lege fraternities is, of course, 
only a means to an end. The end 
remains that of offering the 
maximum opportunity for par- 
ticipation in campus life to all 
students, regardless of ethnic 
background. If this is held ir 
mind, some question may be 
raised as to whether fraternity 
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integration is the most fruitful 
line of approach on many cam- 
puses. Most progress seems to 
have been made in actual inte- 
gration in fraternities on cam- 
puses on which fraternities have 
become relatively unimportant. 
On campuses on which fraterni- 
ties “run things” the Greek let- 
ter organization have not found 
it necessary to make conces- 
sions. On at least one such cam- 
pus it appears that the fraternity 
group was able to minimize inte- 
gration in such areas of campus 
life as housing because of the 
expressed fear that sometime in 
the distant future there might 
be a demand for minority group 
integration by the fraternities 
themselves. 


Minority group students are 
only a fraction of the students 
who are excluded from the more 
prestige-laden fraternities on 
many college campuses. Where 
“social life” and “fraternity life” 
are practically synonymous it 
would appear that colleges and 
universities have a_ special 
responsibility to those who are 
not “chosen.” Several colleges 
have sought to remedy one 
aspect of the situation by the 
provision of more adequate and 
attractive housing. At least one 
university has built a set of dor- 
mitories in which fraternities 
may occupy contiguous sec- 
tions in quarters which, while 
extremely attractive, are not 
superior to those provided for 
other students. Among other ad- 
vantages, this procedure would 
seem to relieve the local chapters 
of some of the pressure which 
has been experienced by a few 
locals from more conservative 
alumni members, alumni who 
needed to be pleased lest they 
not be available at a time when 
money is needed to renovate the 
house. 
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| From our review of prograr 
tor integration among colle 
fraternities on selected ca 

es, and from reports which hay 
come in from others, it appeay 


and interfraternity bodies, ly 
concerned administrations an 
faculties, by the college prey 
and by student government boi 


1. Faculties, 
trustees would seem to t 
well advised to follow the leal 
of Rutgers University in se 


cy. 

2. There is need for sympathetit 
cooperation among frateri 
ties, student government cou 
cils, the campus press, and th 
administrative agency co 
cerned with student life i 
order that the minimum no- 
discriminatory policy may bk 
transformed into an activ 
policy of integration. 

3. Regardless of the degree d 


sion for the kind of exper: 
ences which fraternities # 
their best are supposed to give 
for all students, regardless 
affiliation. 
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FRATERNITIES AT BROWN UNIVERSITY* 


VINCENT HEATH WHITNEY 
Brown University 


Brown University has two discredit the University. All had 
undergratuate divisions, the Col- their own houses, owned by cor- 
lege (for men), and Pembroke porations made up largely of 
College (for women). Sororities alumni. The fraternities them- 
have never existed at Pembroke selves decided on the location of 
put fraternities are a customary these houses, how they were to 

| part of life in the College. The be financed, how well they were 

) first fraternity chapter was to be maintained, how many 

M® established on the campus some men they would house, whether 
one hundred and fifteen years food would be served, what fees 
ago, and fraternities have oper- would be charged, and what, if 
ated steadily since then except any, emphasis would be placed 
for brief war-time interruptions. on academic attainment. In the 

Until World War II Univer- same way, alone or with their 
sity control over fraternities national organizations, they de- 
was at a minimum. This was termined who would be eligible 
true despite the fact that as for membership. In none of 
early as 1846, the Corporation these areas did the University 
had adopted rules which speci- interfere with their traditional 
fically gave the President the independence of action. 
power to attend any fraternity | From the point of view of the 
meeting, inspect any records, College administration, frater- 
set meeting times, and, with the ities have been viewed as 
faculty, establish membership 4 desirable form of voluntary as- 
regulations or expel a chapter sociation, membership in which 
entirely from the campus. can contribute to the all-round 

These powers were apparent- education of a young man by 
ly rarely exercised. Once fra- giving him responsibilities which 
ternities were accepted, their are not placed on him in the 
autonomy was never seriously Classroom or by dormitory life. 
threatened although their mem- Because of their voluntary 
bers were occasionally chastised nature, fraternities have been 
by University officials for failure held to have the right to select 
to “behave like Brown men” or their own members. No frater- 
for acting in such ways as to Nity was ever denied a place on 
are be campus +s of sentrio. 
*A paper presented as of the tions on mem ip, explicit or 
panel, “Segregation and eee admitted. In fact, so far as the 
in College Fraternities,” at the Yecord shows, until recently 
annual meeting of the Society for neither students, faculty mem- 
the Study of Social Problems held bers, alumni, nor administrators, 
in Urbana, Illinois, September, 1954. saw restrictive clauses as a pos- 
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sible concern of the University. 
The issue was never raised until 
after World War II. Rather, the 
interest of the University in fra- 
ternal organizations has seemed 
to center around supervision of 
conduct where such conduct has 
involved public relations. Strict 
control was probably impossible 
so long as fraternities perform- 
ed the important function of 
housing about a third of the 
resident students of the Univer- 
sity. 

World War II threatened the 
existence of the majority of 
Brown’s chapters. By and large, 
their houses were old, in poor 
repair, and shabbily furnished. 
Mortgages often eaualled or 
»xceeded tax valuations. Only 
two had cash reserves for 
improvements. Many presented 
real health or fire hazards. In 
the early war years two chapters 
dissolved and, with almost no 
civilian male students in college, 
several others were on the brink 
of insolvency. Although the Uni- 
versity readily filled its male 
dormitories with men in the 
Armed Forces training pro- 
grams, the location and physical 
condition of the fraternity chap- 
ters was such that the Navy and 
Army would not accept them as 
housing. 

Clearly, the University could 
have abolished the fraternity 
system at Brown by the simple 
expendient of doing nothing. To 
some such a course seemed 
desirable. In addition to their 
financial instability, the fra- 
ternities had been frequently 
attacked as anti-intellectual, and 
for many years the academic 
average of their members had 
with rare exceptions been below 
that of the average of non-fra- 
ternity men. Their social activ- 
ities in general and their initia- 
tion week procedures in par- 
ticular had caused recurrent 
adverse comment in the com- 
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munity. Half of the freshm; 
class in the years befo 

war had not been pledged to an 
fraternity, and the President ¢ 
the University expressed th 


tion 

students participating in frate. 
nities would warrant their dis 
continuation for failure to co 
tribute enough to University life 
furthermore, there were stro 
doubts as to whether sec 
societies, selecting their om 
members and frequently usix 
the single black ball to preven 
elections, were compatible with 
the traditions of the Universit 
or of the times. 

Yet, opposing these adver 
arguments was a strong boelid 
that the development of som 
kind of undergraduate clubs wa 
inevitable and that, amom 
these, fraternities were in: 
unique position to contribute t 
“the enlargement and enrich 
ment of the life of the under 
graduate.” They were seen # 
the most intimate and well-knit 
organization in which a student 
could participate continuous] 
during his four years in college 
It was held that the necessity 
for adjustment to the norms ¢ 
such a group was a desirabl 
adjunct to a liberal education 


The process of working wit} 


others, yet exerting individu 
initiative, in the course of mal 
aging fraternity affairs wa 
er pointed to as “‘invall- 
able.” 

Such views may have bee 
more a statement of the norms 
tive order than a description 
the factual order, but they pr 
vailed. The decision to maintaid 
fraternities was made, and 
implement this the University 
proposed to take “drastic a& 
tion.” The conception of “edt: 
cational housing” developed out 
of an initial proposal to have tht 
University renovate the 
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houses. In essence each cam- 

chapter was asked to liqui- 
date its housing obligations, to 
deed its house to the University 
and to accept in its place debt- 
free fraternity housing in a 
new ten-million dollar Univer- 
sity quadrangle. Chapter dining 
rooms within the quadrangle 
were to be provided in a refec- 
tory with eating facilities for all 
students. Fraternities were to 
be housed at opposite ends of 
new Georgian dormitories, with 
non-fraternity men occupying 
comparable quarters in “houses” 
in the central section of the 
buildings. Sliding partitions in 
the halls were designed so that 
space could readily be expand- 
ed or contracted as the number 
of men in a fraternity changed. 


The proposals brought both 
cooperation and misgivings. 
Some viewed them as an attempt 
on the part of the University to 
gain control of or even to abol- 
ish fraternities. Many under- 
graduates and alumni resisted 
any change because of attach- 
ments to existing quarters 
Against such expressions of 
opinion, the University strongly 
reiterated its position that with- 
out some such program frater- 
nities at Brown would go out 
of existence because of their 


| inability to solve their existing 


problems themselves; and that 
the proposal of the University 
was in their interest, not only 
as a means of self-preservation, 
but as a basis for removing 
inequalities between chapters 
and between fraternity and non- 
fraternity groups and of bring- 
ing the former more closely into 
the intellectual and educational 
program of the college. 

The first year in the new 
quadrangle was in many respects 
a difficult one. Many students 
and alumni expressed resent- 
ment at the standardization of 
their new quarters. The real 
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difficulties were that the stu- 
dents were uprooted, that they 
were tranferred piecemeal to 
quarters in a series of buildings 
which were still under construc- 
tion and therefore noisy and 
raw, and that they feared loss of 
traditional freedoms now that 
they were centralized in Uni- 
versity buildings. As a new and 
untested environment, the quad- 
rangle understandably produced 
ambivalent responses. 


So far as the fraternities 
were concerned, all had clearly 
improved their physical plant 
and most had escaped from a 
difficult financial situation. In 
the process, however, some had 
made greater gains than others. 
Those which had had the most 
attractive houses or had been 
out of debt, no longer had such 
advantages to display or claim 
during the competitive rushing 
period. And all fraternities 
found themselves in quarters 
which differed from those of 
the non-fraternity students only 
in the possession of chapter 
rooms and private rooms in the 
dining hall. In effect, dormitor- 
ies became competing social 
clubs equal in their facilities. 
Under such a situation would 
the fraternities succeed in per- 
petuating themselves? And if 
they did, what advantage would 
one house have over another in 
attracting members? These were 
serious questions in a period 
when established statuses had 
been withdrawn and when new 
statuses remained to be defined. 


In the two years since the 
quadrangle was opened, answers 
to these and related questions 
have begun to appear. First, the 
fraternities are surviving. They 
have continued to attract about 
the same proportion of students 
as in the years immediately 
before and after the war, that 
is, about 52% of the undergrad- 
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uate student body.* Second, 
with a greater measure of con- 
trol over their plant, the Univer- 
sity has been able to insist upon 
minimum conditions in line with 
the educational philosophy of 
President Henry M. Wriston 
that “Brown is a liberal arts 
college and liberal learning 
requires an environment hospi- 
table to intellectual development, 
to cultural growth, and to the 
cultivation of social amenities 
and pleasures. . . . The college 
home is either a positive or a 
negative influence; it cannot be 
neutral.” (1a) 

One concrete evidence of the 
effect of the new housing upon 
fraternity life has been a rise 
in average grades. For the first 
time in many years, the fra- 
ternity academic average has for 
the past two years exceeded the 
non-fraternity average. Another 
consequence has been a decline 
in student disturbances. In an 
interview President Wriston re- 
ported: “We have gone through 
an entire year with no disorder. 
I haven’t been called up in the 
middle of the night and scolded 
by the neighbors once this year 
and that is unique in my experi- 
ence.” (1b) 

Third, there is no doubt that 
the distinction between frater- 
nity and non-fraternity men has 
been lessened by the new hous- 
ing. Social distinction, — 
snobbery if you will — based 
at least in part on the separate 
chapter houses with their facil- 
ities for a more active social life 
than anything the old dormitor- 
*In 1951, the last year of the inde- 
pendent houses, only 32% of the 
undergraduates were fraternity mem- 
bers, and the smallest houses had 
nineteen and twenty-three members 
respectively. In the 1952 rushing per- 
iod only 173 freshmen out of 598 
enrolled pledged to a fraternity. This 
amounted to an average of ten men 
to a house, and was 29% of the 
incoming students. 
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ies possessed has been lessened 
markedly. Aside from the statu 
fraternity membership 
carry outside the University, the 
principal reason for becoming a 
member of a chapter on the 
Brown campus is now the con 
tinuing, rather intimate ass 
ciation, with a particular grow 
of men. In this respect house 
continue to differ from om 
another. The kind of men who 
gravitate toward them differ 
as does the degree of emphasis 
placed upon such specific goals 
as academic or athletic accom- 
plishment or campus office-hold- 
ing or social activity, and fra 
ternities acquire reputations 
based on such differences. Nev- F 
ertheless, the student body tends | 
to be fairly homogeneous in 
terms of origins and interests 
and this initial similarity is fur 
ther developed by the real pres 
sures toward conformity t 
campus norms. The quadrangle 
has removed the outstanding 
deviant feature of fraternity life 
on the campus: separate identi- F 
ty based on distinctive resider- 
tial houses, largely removed in 
practice from University control. 
It has forced fraternities t 
attract members on other met 
its. Fraternity life has been 
incorporated into University life, 
and in the process of assimila- 
tion the two have inevitably 
comecloser together. The majot- 
ity of students, fraternity and 
non-fraternity men, apparently 
view this change as “a god 
thing.” 
Nevertheless, the editor of the 
student newspaper, reporting 
recently on changes on the 
campus over the previous fou 
years, protested that “the basic 
trouble ig the Brows — 
system a presen’ 
that it is undemocratic.” (1d) 
By this he meant that a large 
but unstated number of students 
were unable to become members 
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of fraternities. This he attribut- 
ed to the selective membership 
policies of various houses and 
to the small number of chapters. 
There are seventeen fraternities 
at Brown for an undergraduate 
body of two thousand students. 
If the houses averaged fifty 
men, which is perhaps about the 
appropriate number for organi- 
zational purposes and in terms 
of the quadrangle facilities, 
these would provide places for 
eight hundred and fifty men. 
The construction of the quad- 
rangle has made it difficult to 
accept additional chapters with- 
out violating the idea behind the 
buildings either by forcing out 
all or part of the non-fraternity 


: men or by again allowing chap- 


ter houses to be set apart. 

The question of selectivity has 
centered around specific barriers 
to membership in the national 
constitutions of some fraternities 
represented on the campus. 


*In the academic year 1953-1954 the 
single Jewish fraternity had seventy- 
four members, a number well above 
campus average. The majority of 
' these lived in their quddrangle house. 
There are no data on the number of 
Jewish students at Brown. Conse- 
quently, the percentage of Jewish 
students who are fraternity mem- 
bers cannot be compared with 
the percentage of non-Jewish students 
who are fraternity members. In addi- 
tion to the Jewish fraternity, a pri- 
vate social club exists which has only 
Jewish men as members. In the past 
year fifty-five men belonged to this. 
The coeducational Jewish religious 
group, Hillel, had seventy-two men, 
some of whom presumably belonged 
also to the social club. There is little 
overlapping membership between 
Hillel and the Jewish fraternity. 

_ Until the last two years, the Jew- 
ish fraternity has never had to com- 
pete with other fraternities for its 
members. This condition is reported 
tohave changed since then with the 
fraternity now competing actively 
with non-Jewish fraternities for some 
of the top men. 
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Since the war such restrictions 
have been removed from the 
constitution of one national fra- 
ternity having a chapter at 
Brown. There are still, however, 
four with racial and religious 
proscriptions and two others 
with racial exclusions. One other 
fraternity accepts only men who 
are Jewish. Some chapters are 
said to have unwritten policies 
which limit the possibilities for 
membership of Jews, Catholics, 
and members of racial min- 
orities. For example, one chap- 
ter maintains a quota of 25% 
for Catholic men according to a 
member. On the other hand, 
some chapters have accepted 
diversified membership as a 
goal. None of the latter has a 
written prohibition against ex- 
clusionary actions in its nation- 
al constitution. In practice, few 
Jewish students belong to any 
fraternities except the one which 
is exclusively Jewish.* There 
are very few Negro or Oriental 
students in the undergraduate 
body, and of these only two or 
three have been fraternity mem- 
bers. 


The question of discrimina- 
tory clauses has had wide atten- 
tion in the postwar world. In 
this discussion Brown students 
have been included. There has 
been no crisis situation on the 
campus, but what action has 
been taken has reflected what is 
usually called the liberal posi- 
tion. Fraternity opinion has 
tended to back chapters else- 
where which have become 
involved in difficulties with their 
nationals through pledging men 
who were not eligible under 
restrictive clauses in their con- 
stitutions. 

The first overt action on this 
campus was the unanimous pas- 
sage by the exclusively under- 
graduate Interfraternity Gov- 
erning Board in January 1949 of 
a resolution which said: 
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The Brown chapter of each nation- 
al fraternity whose national consti- 
tution or code of laws contains or 
implies provisions for ethnic, racial, 
or religious discrimination, shall 
pledge itself to strive, within the 
framework of its own local and 
national constitutions, for the remov- 
al of such discriminatory provisions 
within its national constitution or 
code of laws. 


During the following semester 
discriminatory clauses were the 
subject of various group dis- 
cussions and were generally 
opposed, although the argument 
was frequently made that fra- 
ternities, as voluntary associa- 
tions, had the right to select 
their own members. At one of 
these meetings President Wris- 
ton made clear the attitude of 
the University. “I will not set 
a deadline for it,” he said, “but 
I would persuade you to work 
for the elimination of discrim- 
inatory clauses in your national 


charters.” Subsequently, in May 
1949, the student governing 
body submitted a referendum to 
the students which read: 


Do you favor the proposal that the 

(student governing body) shall rec- 
ommend to the University within 
the next academic year that the Uni- 
versity deny the use of its property to 
any student organization whose codes 
contain any written provisions that 
can be construed to restrict member- 
ship as to race, creed, color, or nation- 
al origin? 
The proposal was defeated by a 
narrow margin, apparently not 
so much because student opin- 
ion favored discrimination as 
because of what students viewed 
as a possible threat to their con- 
trol of various campus organiza- 
tions. 

On the question of fraternity 
selectivity the local pot has con- 
tinued to boil. Several chapters 
have given their support to sus- 
pended houses at other colleges. 
All those with national constitu- 
tional barriers have accepted 
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the mandate of the Interfrater. 
nity Governing Board to work 
within constitutional provisions 
to change such clauses. At least 
one such house has informed the 
University that it has considered 
men for membership who ar 
not eligible and that it is prepar. 
ed to pledge them whenever 
they would have received a bid 
had the restrictive feature been 
absent. The University has 
declared its willingness to con 
tinue any suspended chapter a 
an independent local, but the 
President has insisted, “That's 
the easy way out. That’s campus 
isolationism.” (2) 

The present attitude of the 
University toward the elimina 
tion of restrictive clauses can bk 
summed up in this way. Dis 
crimination can no more be jus § 
tified in the University than in 
any other aspect of America 
life. The trend of the times is 
in an opposite direction and bar. 
riers to full participation of min 
ority groups are falling one by 
one. The University will not se 
deadlines which will attempt to 
legislate the degree of liberality 
of its students but it will strong: 
ly encourage every fraternity t 
be “urgent but patient,” to take 
every possible step to alter ani 
to end selective barriers in n- 
tional constitutions through le 
gal means within the framework 
of the organization. Brown stt- 
dents have been told by Presi 
dent Wriston that they need not 
disagree when proponents @ 
existing restrictive clauses argue 
that “people have a right 1 
decide for themselves with 
whom they should associate. 
Rather, opponents can point ou! 
that these very clauses restric! 
their right to choose freely the 
persons they want in local chap 
ters. (1c) The University wil 
actively support orderly studet! 
efforts to end discrimination, but 
it will not initiate these. It ' 
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convinced that either fraterni- 
ties will shift voluntarily to 
practices which are in closer con- 
formity with American norms 
of equal opportunity, or that 
public authorities will step in 
to end authorized discrimina- 
tion. (2) 

This necessarily brief and 
largely descriptive account has 
pointed to the increased integra- 
tion of fraternity life with Uni- 
versity life at Brown. Such inte- 
gration has been achieved with 
the active initiation by Univer- 
sity authorities of a program 
designed to secure such a speci- 
fic goal. Voluntary associations 
have been conceived as inevi- 
table parts of the social organi- 
zation of American colleges. On 
this basis the University has 
preferred to utilize the frater- 
nity system rather than a series 
of more ephemeral groupings, 
as a means of providing con- 
tinuity between University gen- 
erations and continuity of stu- 
dent associations over the period 
of an undergraduate’s scholastic 
career. Emphasis is being placed 
upon fraternities as organiza- 
tions within which leadership 
can be fostered for a more bal- 
anced university community. At 
the same time invidious distinc- 
tions based on such factors as 
physical plant have been lessen- 
ed by a fairly consistent stand- 
ardization of residence halls for 
both fraternity and non-frater- 
nity men. Factors which pro- 
mote segregation and division 
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within the University are seen as 
incompatible, both with Univer- 
sity traditions and with present 
educational policy. Therefore, 
discriminatory clauses excluding 
certain students from considera- 
tion as members of fraternities 
are opposed. It is the Univer- 
sity’s position that discrimina- 
tion will be ended in time, 
because only that outcome is 
harmonious with the broad 
changes which are occuring in 
American society. Acting as 
though restrictive clauses were 
a crisis situation might end 
overt discrimination immediate- 
ly at Brown, say University offi- 
cials, but the problem is a 
national one. The University can 
best meet its goal by encourag- 
ing in individual fraternity chap- 
ters a _ redirection of group 
attitudes and an adaptation to 
changing external conditions. 
This view may be correct with- 
out denying the fact that to 
some degree, mandatory dis- 
crimination will continue against 
some Brown students, so long as 
any chapters are bound by 
restrictive clauses which prevent 
their consideration as members. 
And some Brown students are 
= about such discrimina- 
ion. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNDERGRADUATE SOCIAL CLUBS 
AT PRINCETON* 


DEAN A. ALLEN 
Princeton University 


As part of a discussion on 
fraternities and education, the 
system which has evolved at 
Princeton over the years may be 
of interest, since it is different in 
many ways from fraternity life 
on other campuses. While the 
social clubs are privately owned 
organizations largely determin- 
ing their own rules and proced- 
ures, the university administra- 
tion works closely with alumni 
and undergraduate governing 
bodies of the clubs in formulat- 
ing policy. Under this relatively 
laissez-faire, or at least non- 
coercive arrangement, the clubs 
have succeeded over the past few 
years in taking in all eligible 
undergraduates, i. e., juniors 
and seniors, a rare achievement 
on college campuses. But this 
benign state of affairs is the 
result of a half-century of recur- 
rent crisis, controversy, and 
cavil. 

The records show that around 
1760 two organizations, part- 
ly literary, partly social, were 
founded, called, “the well-mean- 
ing club” and “the plain-dealing 
club.” Suppressed for some 
misconduct, they were revived 
about ten years later and 
renamed the Whig and Clio- 
sophic Societies. Together called 
The Halls, they engaged in great 
rivalries—vigorously recruiting 
members, debating, issuing hos- 
tile literary broadsides against 
one another and playing the 
football of the day without bene- 
fit of equipment or padding. 


*A paper presented as part of the 
panel, “Segregation and Integra- 
tion in College Fraternities,” at the 
Annual Meeting of the Society for 
the Study of Social Prcblems held in 
Urbana, Illinois, September, 1954. 


They were the focus of literary, 
forensic, and social life. Almost 
everyone on campus joined om 
or the other; the rare under 
graduate not a member of either 
was socially ostracized. Th 
Halls were large, completely 
democratic, and self-governing 
and they competed vigorously 
for campus honors. They ar 
probably the most enduring o 
any such clubs in U. S. college 
history, since they have remain 
ed active at Princeton until th 
present day, although so many 
other clubs, groups, and activit- 
ies now exist on campus that the 
Halls no longer dominate. 

Along with the Halls, almost 
from the beginnings of th 
University, there were small in 
formal eating clubs which in 
most cases existed only for one 
year, disbanded, and were forn- 
ed again the following year 
Members simply agreed with 
some housewife in town to take 
their meals together. 

In 1843 a national fraternity, 
Beta Theta Pi, founded a chapter 
on the Princeton campus. Soon 
there were ten such local chap 
ters of national fraternities, 
mostly taking over already 
existing clubs, and none having 
more than a handful of members. 
They were strongly disapproved 
of by the college administration 
which felt the “Greeks” to bea 
disruptive influence, especially 
as they seemed to undermine the 
Halls. The college President, | 
MacLean, declared open war 0 
these secret societies, and it 
1855 the faculty and _ trustees 
passed a resolution requiring @l 
entering students to sign 3 
pledge not to join on pain 
dismissal. This action served 1 
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arouse the Greeks to their own 
defense, and many midnight 
strategy meetings were held 
with much resolving to fight to 
the death, etc. A number of 
students were dismisssed, some 
fraternities disbanded, others 
persisted in defiance of the 
authorities, but with waning 
strength, until in 1864, (some 20 
years after the introduction of 
fraternities to the campus) 
President MacLean announced 
that he had been triumphant: 
the fraternities were eliminated 
—or so he thought. 

Apparently, however, the fra- 
ternities were tenacious. The 
new President, McCosh, on 
assuming his office, consulted 
with presidents of other colleges 
regarding fraternities and secret 
societies and found them regard- 
ed as very harmful, divisive, 
interfering with discipline, com- 
bining to monoplize college 
honors, dominating and rigging 
campus politics, and “encour- 
aging dissipation.”” McCosh was 
determined, as had been his 
predecessor, to eradicate the 
fraternities, declaring, “I felt 
that if I could not’ conquer the 
evil I would have to resign my 
office.” Again some of the 
students resisted the authorities 
and continued their meetings. 
Surprisingly, perhaps, parents 
and alumni actively encouraged 
new students to join, to the 
extent of arriving on campus to 
campaign and recruit, despite 
the official sanctions against 
fraternities. 

In 1875 the faculty appointed 
a committee to investigate and 
secure evidence against the 
offenders. Finally, the commit- 
tee somehow obtained a group 
Photograph, identified and sus- 
pended all the students involved. 
(They were later readmitted 
with the agreement that they 
would not again enter secret 
societies.) Student opinion is 
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reported to have been generally 
with the faculty and administra- 
tion, against the fraternities. 
But, to quote one Princeton 
historian, “Some of the alumni 
did not submit so readily. At a 
meeting at Delmonico’s in New 
York, one fiery speech followed 
another, praising the fraternities 
and condemning the action of 
the faculty.” These alumni pass- 
ed a_ resolution urging the 
trustees of the university to 
reverse the action of the faculty, 
but this was defeated by the 
trustees, and the fraternities 
finally passed into oblivion. The 
whole episode had lasted more 
than 30 years. 

The informal eating clubs 
have already been referred to. 
These were becoming more 
organized now, adopting names 
and continuing beyond one sea- 
son. They (unlike the secret 
fraternities) were encouraged 
by the college authorities, as in 
fact they had to be, since the 
college refectory had burned 
down in 1856 and the college was 
either too poor or too indifferent 
to erect another. The University 
catalog as early as 1846 official- 
ly announced the existence of 
select eating clubs. A number of 
them adopted what are described 
as colorful costumes—orange 
and black jerseys and golfing 
suits. Special hats with the 
clubs’ colors were handed on to 
the incoming members of the 
next class in an annual cere- 
mony. Twenty years after the 
fire the college dining halls were 
restored, but the eating clubs 
continued to flourish, some now 
going so far as to rent a house, 
hire a cook and waiters, and buy 
their own provisions. 

In 1879, the first of what are 
now the Princeton clubs was 
founded with the aid of a loan 
from a wealthy alumnus. A 
group of upperclassmen rented— 
and later bought—a building, 
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hired a steward and other ser- 
vants, and launched a permanent 
organization. Other groups soon 
followed suit, each incorporating 
as an independent club charter- 
ed in the state of New Jersey. 
And this is about where the 
situation stands in 1954—with 
17 privately owned, autonomous 
clubs, to which belong juniors 
and seniors, and a very large 
number of alumni. There have 
been attempts over this past 
half-century to alter the club 
system, and, especially in recent 
years, some interesting develop- 
ments have occurred. 

Around 1900 one observer 
evaluated the clubs as follows: 
he felt they partook of almost 
none of the bad features of 
fraternities—they were not 
secret, they held no dangerous, 
degrading, or ridiculous initia- 
tions, they didn’t enter campus 
politics, and students did not 
live at the clubs but rather in 


dormitories. But, as with fra- 


ternities, there was much 
scrambling to get into the 
“right” club, and great disap- 
pointments ensued for those 
unfortunates not invited to join. 
There were still in those days 
freshman and sophomore eating 
clubs which siphoned members 
into the regular upperclass clubs. 
and which spread the scrambling 
for membership over all four 
years. One author rationalizes, 
however, that the disappoint- 
ment in not getting bids was in 
direct proportion to the over- 
emphasis placed on the desir- 
ability of joining. In other words, 
he argued, those unhappy at 
heing left out had only them- 
selves to blame. 

The situation grew more dif- 
ficult as more clubs’ were 
formed; since an_ increasing 
percentage of upperclassmen 
could be admitted, the disgrace 
and despair for the student left 
out increased correspondingly. 
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Some argued that more clubs 
should be formed to further 
reduce the number of those left 
out, while another remedy pro. 
posed repeatedly, up to the 
present day, is the construction 
of a university-sponsored club 
for left-overs who got no bids 
from regular clubs, though it 
is difficult to imagine that 
membership in this club would 
do much to decrease the left. 
overs’ disappointment. 

A revolutionary plan wa 
introduced in 1907 by the new 
President of Princeton, Wood. 
row Wilson. This was the quai 
plan, now in operation at Har. 
vard, which proposed groups 
dormitories with common 
rooms, libraries, eating facilities, 
etc., housing members of al 
four classes together with 
unmarried faculty members. The 
goals were to unite social ani 
intellectual life, to mingle stu 
dents and faculty, to eliminate 
social cliques, and to associate 
all four undergraduate classes 
together. The plan evoked 3 
tremendous amount of heatei 
discussion especially among a 
aroused alumni who resented the 
apparent demise of their eating 


clubs; and, partly because it wa 


clear that the millions of dollar 
required would not be forthcon- 
ing, the quad plan was rejected 

About 1910 the underclass 
eating clubs had been abolished 
and all freshmen and _ sophe 
mores now ate in commons. Al 
historian of one of the upper 
class clubs, a loyal club alumnus 
writes of the undergraduate 
who had entered the year thes 
underclass eating clubs wef 
abolished, “The remarkabk 
unity developed by this grou 
was no doubt due to the fat 
that they were not divided int 
small eating clubs in either @ 
their first two years, and ther 
were no colored hat following 
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set one man apart from §his 
brother.” A logical extension of 
this reasoning—though one not 
made by that historian—would 
suggest that the abolition of the 
upperclass clubs as well would 
have promoted further unity. 

A later episode involved 
another President. In the spring 
of 1917, Grover Cleveland’s son 
started a petition signed by a 
large number of sophomores 
stating that none would join 
clubs because of their principled 
disapproval. Though the clubs 
elected smaller sections that 
year, the movement died out. 
Parenthetically, there were at 
that time sixteen eating clubs 
with about 80% of the upper- 
classmen as members (some 
reports put this figure as high 
as 87%.) 

With the larger and larger 
proportion of undergraduates 
included, the small group of 


unelected presented a vexing 
problem since their exclusion 
became increasingly obvious and 
unpleasant. Around the begin- 


ning of World War II the 
University trustees attempted to 
introduce some’system or order 
into the previously informal 
workings of the clubs with an 
eye to getting more  under- 
graduates elected. The happy 
result of 100% election of 
sophomores was actually achiev- 
ed in 1941, although it took some 
skillful maneuvering on the part 
of the various club presidents 
and especially the university 
administration itself, which had 
hitherto remained relatively 
uninvolved in the club system. 
The repercussions were very 
loud; virtually everyone found 
some fault with the new arrange- 
ments. Nonetheless for the next 
two. years 100% election of 
eligibles was attained, and in 
the third year, 99.5%. The 
precedent of full membership in 
clubs had been established, but 
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by then the clubs were shut 
down for the duration of the 
war, an interesting parallel with 
Cleveland’s revolt, which some 
people feel might have succeeded 
had not the class been disrupted 
by World War I. 

Club activity was suspended 
until the end of the war, but 
there were some elections held 
by mail in 1944-1945. As men 
gradually returned to Princeton 
after the war they found the 
clubs in a state of great disorder. 
Members of many different 
classes were mixed in together; 
many did not know to which, if 
any, of the clubs they officially 
belonged; the regular workings 
of the clubs had been partially 
forgotten; and all the clubs were 
greatly overcrowded. 

Despite the confusion, the new 
idea of full membership in clubs 
was still in the air. And in the 
winter of 1949-50, the sopho- 
mores, led by very active class 
officers, circulated a_ petition 
resolving that no one would join 
any club unless all sophomores 
got bids. Some 600 members of 
a class of 750 signed. This sopho- 
more action not only put the 
clubs on the spot—many, for 
example, felt they did not have 
room for the entire class—but 
also aroused their indignation 
over being coerced. The alumni 
of the clubs were indignant, too, 
feeling that the clubs as private 
organizations were in no way 
obligated to take in anyone. 
much less everyone. To make 
matters worse, it developed in 
the period between circulating 
the petition and the spring elec- 
tions that a sizable proportion 
of the sophomores were ready 
to go back on their pledge. The 
University administration, while 
sympathizing with the clubs 
and deploring the pressure tac- 
tics, felt it had to uphold the 
petition in order to safeguard 
the examination honor system, 
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which has much the same word- 
ing as the petition. All sopho- 
mores got bids to the clubs that 
year, but the resentment was 
strong on all sides. 

No class since then forced the 
issue of full membership in this 
manner; yet each year since 
then, all eligible sophomores 
have received bids to clubs. Note 
the close parallel here with the 
reactions in 1941. There is not, 
of course, always perfect agree- 
ment between the club which 
makes the offer and the one the 
student most wishes to join. The 
clubs, like all social groups, have 
varying degrees of status and 
prestige. But there remains the 
possibility of a dissatisfied stu- 
dent resigning from one club to 
stand for elections again. There 
are occasional students who 
refuse to accept a bid, and some 
who refuse to participate in club 
elections at all. In the main, 
however, the club elections have 


worked satisfactorily for the 
last five years without coercion 
on the part of the college admin- 
istration, but rather through the 
interested efforts of various class 
officers (especially the sopho- 


more president), the club 
presidents, and the advising 
committees of faculty and 
administration. 

Perhaps a word would be in 
order regarding this subtle and 
complex process. The period 
known as “bicker” takes place 
during about two weeks in 
February. Committees from all 
seventeen clubs visit the rooms 
of sophomores with the intention 
of sizing up potential club mem- 
bers (and at the same time being 
sized up). Rules have been work- 
ed out concerning what sorts of 


offers can be made: in general, - 


there is no bidding at all allowed 
during this bicker period, though 
sophomores get an indication of 
their chances for various clubs 
from the interest shown by the 


club bicker committees and by 
the frequency and duration of 
their visits. Tension is high and 
academic work low during bick- 
er weeks. Then on three succes- 
sive nights at the end of 
February, sophomores visit the 
clubs, and only at this time are 
direct bids made. By the third 
night, all choices are presumably 
made by the clubs and by the 
sophomores. 

The election of all sophomores 
to clubs has been the result of 
extremely conscientious work on 
the part of the undergraduates 
concerned. For example, club 
presidents are urged to find out 
the climate of opinion in their 
clubs as to taking in an extra 
man if there are eligibles still 
unbid by the third night. Impar- 
tial committees of class officers, 
club presidents, faculty and 
administration advisors are set 
up well in advance to arrange 
bids for these remaining men if 
necessary. I have read over the 
minutes of these planning com- 
mittee meetings and can appreci- 
ate the delicacy involved in 
making this system work so that 
the clubs do not feel coerced, 
sophomores are not embarrassed 
or disgraced, and the burden on 
the clubs fairly distributed. As 
it works out, the clubs with the 
highest social prestige are typi- 
cally less willing to take in an 
extra man or two than others. 

A word in closing about the 
club system as a_ voluntary 
social organization. It is always 
more difficult to see how such 
systems work, who pulls the 
strings, who dominates, etc. than 
in authoritarian regimes. Each 
year the achievement of full 
membership is uncertain; the 
methods used to reach this goal 
vary with the attitudes and 
abilities of the current under- 
graduate officers. The clubs are 
private organizations which 
maintain their right to take in 
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anyone or, theoretically, no one, 
as they see fit. The working 
arrangement with the University 
is generally a cordial one, 
though the clubs conceivably 
could, after all, shut their doors 
and leave the university faced 
with the alarming problem of 
feeding and providing social- 
recreational facilities for some 
1500 students. On the other 
hand, the University does feel 
some obligation to spare the stu- 
dents the unhappiness of being 
left out of the clubs, especially 
since the number of _ such 
students is so small. The Uni- 
versity has no adequate student 
center, and being in a small 
town, social activities must be 
centered around the college. 
Being outside the clubs may 
amount to social ostracism. 

Undergraduate opinion is 
itself divided on the issue of full 
election to clubs. It is not the 
case that a unanimous under- 
graduate body is being thwarted 
by the reactionary alumni; there 
is strong but minority opinion 
against 100% election among 
the students. 

And finally, a word of des- 
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cription of the eating clubs 
themselves: first, the clubs pro- 
vide social facilities for students; 
no students, except for a hand- 
ful of club presidents, live in the 
clubs; there are no initiation 
rituals and no toadying to upper- 
classmen by pledges—in fact, 
there are no pledges; the clubs 
do not participate as clubs in 
campus politics; they provide a 
wide range of athletic opportun- 
ities for undergraduates not on 
varsity teams; they are places 
for alumnui to stay when visit- 
ing Princeton; they are self- 
governing and democratic; they 
are generally non-exclusionistic 
—for example, all the clubs have 
Jewish members. As with fra- 
ternities, the clubs fall into 
various hierarchies of prestige 
and popularity, so club elections 
lead inevitably to some disap- 
pointments. And since their 
major functions are eating, 
sports, and parties, they contrib- 
ute little in the way of 
intellectual stimulus to campus 
life. Though the clubs may be 
considered better than fraternit- 
ies in some ways, the problems 
are by no means solved. 


FRATERNAL MEMBERSHIP POLICIES AND MINORITY 
GROUPS: THE CASE OF MISSOURI UNIVERSITY* 


NOEL P. GIST 
University of Missouri 


_A study of membership poli- 
cles and practices among frater- 
nal societies at the University 
of Missouri in 1954 reveals 
three significant and interrelat- 


*Paper presented as part of the 
panel “Segregation and Integration in 
College Fraternities,” at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society for the Study 
of Social Problems held in Urbana, 
Illinois, September 8-11, 1954. 


ed facts: 1. Policies are largely 
determined, either implicitly or 
explicitly, by national governing 
bodies, which are dominated by 
the alumni; 2. such policies, as 
well as the methods of their 
determination, receive substan- 
tial support, or at least tacit 
acceptance, from most student 
members; and 3. students affili- 
ated with fraternities and sor- 
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orities tend to be motivated 
primarily by status considera- 
tions, both for themselves and 
for their own group in the fra- 
ternal system, rather than by 
considerations essentially ethical 
in character. Whether the find- 
ings of this study are applicable 
to other college or university 
communities we are not prepar- 
ed to say, but there is some 
reason to believe that, in view 
of similarities of the power 
structure and other organiza- 
tional features of the national 
“societies”, the results have 
fairly general application. 

The investigation was under- 
taken as a project by a class in 
racial and cultural relations.** 
Following essentially the method 
of “focussed” interview, the 
participants assembled data 
through interviews with student 
members of campus organiza- 
tions. No effort was made to 
secure a statistically representa- 
tive sample either of fraternal 
organizations or of individuals; 
but inasmuch as the informants 
represented more than half the 
campus groups they were prob- 
ably a fairly representative 
cross-section of fraternal mem- 
bers. Rather than presenting a 
formal questionnaire, the inter- 
viewers were armed with a bat- 
tery of probing questions design- 
ed to guide the discussion of 
the matter by the informants. 
Frankness of expression was 
further encouraged through as- 


*The student participants in the 
project were Benna Lou Bail, Shar- 
is S. Blackburn, Charles A. Cox, 
Barbara Williams, Monte Rae Hanks, 
William Nesbit, Ann M. Snider, 
Mary Sullivan, and Louise Whatley. 
Each student prepared an individual 
report based upon the interviews, in 
addition to submitting verbatim 
statements. The summary and inter- 
pretations provided in this paper 
are, however, the writer’s and do not 
necessarily represent the viewpoint 
of the other participants. 
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surance that neither the name 
of the organization nor the stu- 
dent would be divulged. Limita- 
tions to this procedure are 
obvious. There is no certainty 
that the informants’ statements 
are valid, since no tests of valid- 
ity were applied, nor is there 
certainty that the informants 
represented an accurate cross- 
section of fraternal opinion. 
Finally, the interviewers them- 
selves, as students, were untrain- 
ed in the art and theory of inter- 
viewing except as they were 
given some elementary instruc- 
tions for this project. 


EXPLICIT POLICIES AND 
THEIR EFFECTS 


Explicit policies in the nation- 
al constitutions or by-laws are 
usually stated positively rather 
than negatively; that is, they 
specify those who are eligible, 
not ineligible, for membership. 
The local chapter has the right 
to exclude anyone, but the nat- 
ional body may set limits on who 
may be included. It therefore 
remains for the national govern- 
ing body or the local chapter to 
interpret the constitution or 
prevailing customs concerning 
those who are eligible. Thus, in 
a number of organizations mem- 
bership was explicitly limited to 
Caucasians. This would auto- 
matically exclude Negroes and 
most Orientals, but its applica- 
tion with reference to foreign 
students of Caucasian parentage, 
Jews, or Catholics appears to be 
made by local chapters, prob- 
ably on instructions from nat- 
ional officers or other alumni. 
Once a pattern of selection is 
established, whether explicitly 
defined by the constitution or 
by-laws, or merely by custom, 


- it tends to be followed without 


much deviation. As one student 
put it: 
No by-laws of our fraternity 
prohibit our admitting specific 
persons, but precedent does, and 
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precedent says that we don’t admit 

a Chinese, Jew, or Negro. 

The all-powerful force that 
keeps the local chapters in line 
with regard to membership and 
other policies is the threat of 
explusion or suspension as a pu- 
nitive measure. That the nation- 
al governing body would take 
such action against local chap- 
ters was mentioned frequently in 
interviews, leaving the impres- 
sion that members wish to avoid 
punitive measures at all costs, 
whatever might be their person- 
al views on membership policies. 
While there were occasional 
complaints that the governing 
authorities had too much power 
over local chapters, or that 
membership policies categorical- 
ly excluding individuals on the 
basis of race, nationality, or 
religion were undemocratic and 
should be changed, there were 
certainly no rebellious under- 
tones to such expressions. 
Doubtless they were unpopular 
views, but it is not clear if the 
convictions were strongly held 
or if they were ever voiced in 
the presence of other members 
or alumni. A number of students 
expressed liberal views with res- 
pect to membership policies con- 
cerning minorities, but express- 
ed doubt whether the national 
organization would sanction such 
changes. Furthermore, pressure 
from alumni would be a definite 
road block in the way of admit- 
ting individuals who are present- 
ly excluded. Since the local 
chapters depend to a great ex- 
tent on financial support of 
alumni, members appear reluct- 
ant to take any action that 
would alienate alumni support- 
ers and therefore jeopardize 
their finances. Some of them 
expressed the view that fra- 
ternities and sororities are 
homogeneous groups of kindred 
spirits, and that racial, cultural, 
or religious differences would 
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affect the solidarity of the local 
units. 

But the precise action that a 
national body would take lies 
largely in the realm of specula- 
tion; no local chapter has pre- 
sented a test case to determine 
its autonomy with reference to 
membership policies. It is not 
altogether clear whether the 
reluctance of members to make 
an issue of the matter is actually 
due to their fear of expulsion by 
the national governing body, or 
whether this is partly a ration- 
alization to conceal their own 
prejudices. One student voiced 
his views as follows: 

The only way the constitution can 
can be amended is through the 
national convention, but I doubt 
that an amendment proposing the 
admission of Negroes or Japs, or 
even Jews, would pass. 

Another interpretation, pro- 
vided by the president of a local 
chapter, is similar: 

I’m president of our local chap- 
ter and because of that I’m ina 
position to uphold the policies of 
our by-laws as they have been de- 
termined by past officers. I would 
oppose the admission of a Negro to 
the fraternity because I feel that 
it would bring undesirable pub- 
licity . . . The Negro and the fra- 
ternity would suffer. 

He went on to say that he 
would like to see the day when 
every fraternity on the campus 
could take in a Jew or a foreign 
student, or even a Negro, but 
thought that day was a long 
way off. 

Another fraternity man, re- 
viewing the situation, observed 
that the charter of his organiza- 
tion provided for the admission 
only of “white Caucasians,” but 
that he did not think this was 
“particularly good.” “It would 
be hard to change, though, 
because most of the alumni 
would be against it and. I. know 
that the national organization 
would be.” 
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Still another said: 
In regard to admitting Negroes, 
I know that national would not 
permit it, and I don’t think any 
frat is going to sacrifice its char- 
ter for the sake of admitting a 
Negro .. . It would be exceeding- 
ly dangerous for any one chapter 
to propose such a change without 
support of other chapters because 
it is possible that the chapter 
would have its charter taken away 
from it. 

A similar viewpoint was ex- 
pressed by a different fraternity 
man who was explicit in his hos- 
tility toward certain minorities: 

If we admitted a Negro or Jew 

we would lose our charter, and I 

think we should . . . I don’t know 

of any provision in our by-laws 
that says the fraternity can’t take 
in a Jew, but it’s understood. It 
doesn’t have to be in the by-laws. 

One student felt rather optim- 
istically that Negroes and Orien- 
tals could be admitted if a resolu- 
tion were passed at the national 
convention of his organization: 

I don’t believe that it would be 
too hard to get such a resolution 
passed, especially if you could get 
enough alumni behind you. I don’t 
know of any such proposal in our 
fraternity, however. 

Admission of a Negro, said a 
fraternity man, would be tanta- 
mount to admitting Negroes as 
guests in exclusive resort hotels 
in the South. He added: 

But even if we did lose our con- 

nections with the national chap- 

ter I do believe we would receive 

a pat on the back from a great 

many other people . . . If it could 

be done I’m for it. 

A Catholic fraternity does not 
admit Negroes, but a member of 
the organization said that in 
view of the position of the 
Catholic Church it is likely that 
Negroes would be admitted 
before long. 

A Jewish fraternity like- 
wise excludes Negroes, although 
there is nothing explicit in the 
organization’s constitution with 
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respect to Negro membership, 
But an informant stated that 
those chapters which have 
tried to admit Negroes have 
been threatened with expulsion, 
Therefore his organization, as 
he put it, “is not restricted to 
whites, but Negroes can’t join.” 

A major concern of members 
is the loss of prestige and mem. 
bership if representatives of 
certain minority groups wer 
admitted. One student expressed 
the fear that his organization 
might lose membership if it 
changed admittance rules and 
other fraternities did not. “I 
don’t know that we would, but 
we might.” 

Another student felt that his 
organization would be handicap- 
ped in competition with other 
fraternities for members; that 
competing organizations would 
capitalize on the situation and 
attract “pledges” that his group 
might expect to secure. A “pat 
on the back” from the university 
or a few people who were in 
sympathy with this policy, he 
said, would hardly compensate 
for the probable losses which 
would occur unless other fra- 
ternities followed the example. 
He doubted if they would. 

Attitudes of fraternity mem- 
bers toward the inclusion of 
various minority groups vary 
considerably, ranging from Iib- 
eral views to points of view that 
are definitely hostile. We shall 
consider these views with refer- 
ence to the admission of Ne- 
groes, Jews, and foreign stu- 
dents. 

ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
NEGRO STUDENTS 

As one might expect, there 
was more expressed opposition 
to admission of Negroes than 
any other minority group. Even 
students who on ethical or 
ideological grounds professed no 
prejudices against Negroes were 
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disturbed at the idea of admit- 
ting a Negro to his or her social 
group. The conflict that appears 
to be in the minds of some stu- 
dents may be illustrated by the 
following: 

When I think about admitting 

a Negro not so much a Jew 

or a foreign exchange student — 

to the fraternity, I must admit 
that I hesitate, but it hurts my 
conscience because I know if I am 
the liberal-minded person I pro- 
fess to be there should be no rea- 
son to hesitate. But the fact is, 

I do. 

Another student, holding to 
a liberal viewpoint, expressed 
regrets that his fraternity, and 
others as well, would not admit 
a Negro, Jew, or Oriental. He 
said: 

Of course, I don’t go around 

militating that Jews or Negroes be 

admitted into the frat, but this 
doesn’t change my perspective ... 

To be honest with myself, I have 

to confess that I might hesitate 

before I requested that a colored 
boy be admitted. I see no reason 

why I should, but custom has a 

hold on me too, I suppose .. . If 

a person of a minority group were 

admitted he would undoubtedly 

suffer a great many indignities 
and would have to drop out. 


_ Whatever may be their feel- 
ings about the matter, most stu- 
dents express their views in 
moderate language. But there 
are exceptions even to this, as 
exemplified by the following 
from two students: 
I would blackball a Nigger or a 
damn Jew quicker than I would 
anybody. But who's going to put 
up one for membership? Who's 
that crazy? ... You let Jews, 
Niggers, and all of the other 
chinky-winkies in and pretty soon 
you don’t have a frat. No one will 
want to belong .. . . Generally we 
don’t entertain anybody in the 
house except guest speakers and 
alumni .... We're proud of our 
fraternity, and we aren’t going to 
turn it into a rabble for chinks 
and Niggers. 
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Fraternities are supposed to be 
selective; they just don’t admit 
every fellow that comes up, espec- 
ially if he is a Negro or a chink. 
Once you begin letting everything 
in, then the frat loses ground be- 
cause most of the guys don’t want 
to belong to a frat that has a lot 
of Negroes or foreigners . .. No 
one else would want to join, and 
you can’t blame them. 

Perhaps more representative 
of prevailing views of fraternity 
or sorority students are the fol- 
lowing: 

Personally, I don’t believe it 
would be a wise thing to admit a 
Negro to our frat .... Maybe 
sometime in the future but not 
now. 

I don’t think our particular 
fraternity will ever admit Negroes 
because our rituals and traditions 
wouldn’t permit it. 

I couldn’t find a Negro or Jew- 
ish girl I liked well enough to have 
as a member. 

A Negro would definitely be out 
of place. I think the strain and 
tension would be too much. He 
couldn’t stand it. 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
JEWISH STUDENTS 


Opposition to the adinission 
of Jewish students to Gentile 
fraternities is certainly less pro- 
nounced than in the case of 
Negro students. A number of 
members took the position that 
Jews should not be categorically 
excluded, but others held that 
their organization should be 
composed only of Gentiles. Some 
of them presented the argument, 
probably a rationalization, that 
Jews had their own organiza- 
tions and would therefore pre- 
fer to remain among themselves 
rather than to join a predomi- 
nantly Gentile organization. But 
it is probably safe to deduce 
that considerable anti-Semitism 
exists and is manifest in exclu- 
sion policies, whether explicitly 
or implicitly formulated. _ 

One male student said that 
his organization did not admit 
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Jews because they were non- 
Caucasian members of the 
“Mediterranean race” and that 
only Caucasians were admitted! 
He didn’t mind associating with 
Jews, he said, but he did not 
particularly want to live with 
them or have them in his fra- 
ternity. 

A sorority whose national 
charter bars Negroes and Jews 
was reported to be divided as 
to its support of this policy. 
There is general agreement that 
Jewish girls should not be 
excluded, and the membership 
is about evenly split concerning 
whether Negro women students 
should be admitted. Since many 
of the chapters of this organiza- 
tion are in the South, however, 
the informant thought it would 
be one of the last to change its 
policy. The Supreme Court deci- 
sion on educational segregation 
stimulated considerable discus- 
sion of the matter in this group. 

Another sorority excludes 
Jews on the grounds that reli- 
gious beliefs expressed in the 
constitution and rituals pertain 
to the Christian religion; hence 
Jews would not fit very well into 
the group. 

A fraternity man with rela- 
tively liberal inclinations would 
admit Jewish and foreign stu- 
dents: 

A Jewish or a French or Ger- 

man exchange student would fit 

into the fraternity very well; he 
could soon get accustomed to us 
and we to him. Not so with the 

Negro. He would still be black, 

and that would make a great deal 

of difference regardless of how 
nice a fellow he was. 


Somewhat less tolerant in this 


respect was a fraternity man 
who said: 


A Negro or Jew or any other 


minority member would have a 
rough time of it because they just 
wouldn't fit in. ...I think a Jew 
could be admitted to our frater- 
nity right now and there wouldn't 
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be too much said about it once he 

was in, but he probably never 

would get in! 

Another said: 

I don’t think it would be wise to 

let Negroes or Jews or exchange 

students into the fraternity. Jews 
have their fraternity, and the 
others can organize their own fra- 
ternities if they want to. These 
people would be completely out of 
place in our fraternity. When we 
had parties, who would the Ne 
groes date? If they brought 

Negro girls, white sorority girls 

would probably object. A Jew 

might be a little less repulsive, but 
their mannerisms would undoubt- 
edly be different and because of 
this they wouldn’t fit in very well 

. I don’t doubt that some of 
the ‘boys would like to see foreign 
exchange students or Jews admit- 
ted to the fraternity, but I see no 
reason for it, and I believe that 
the alumni and national would op- 
pose. 

A student asserted that his 
fraternity had no definite policy 
against the admission of Jews, 
provided the student was not 
distinguishable from Gentiles. If 
he did not have a Jewish name 
or did not “look Jewish” the 
fraternity might pledge him. 
Otherwise it would not. 

Another student reported that 
the national constitution speci- 
fied that his fraternity was a 
“Christian organization.” 

A Catholic fraternity follows 
a policy of admitting only Catho- 
lic men, although the informant 
said the question has never been 
officially answered whether the 
organization is a “Catholic fra- 
ternity of men” or a “fraternity 
of Catholic men.” Likewise, 4 
Jewish sorority confines _ its 
membership to Jewish girls. On 
the other hand, a Jewish frater- 
nity commonly pledges Gentiles. 

ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 

It is doubtful if any fraternal 
organization explicitly bars for- 
eign students in its constitution 
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or by-laws, but there appears to 
be little interest in the recruit- 
ment of members from this par- 
ticular student category. Atti- 
tudes range from opposition 
to an expressed willingness to 
admit them to membership. Be- 
cause of the widespread empha- 
sis upon conformity and upon 
recruitment of members who fit 
neatly into established patterns, 
it is not likely that foreign 
students would be considered 
“good” fraternity members. 
One sorority, whose by-laws 
restrict membership to white 
Gentile girls, reported that 
Greeks were also excluded! Fur- 
thermore, any student who 
“looks or acts foreign” is likely 
to be by-passed in rushing activ- 
ities by this organization. For 
example, if a girl with an Italian 
background “looks” Italian, she 
will not be rushed for member- 
ship. The informant declared 
herself opposed to Jews and 
Greeks, but said her organiza- 
tion was split on the issue. 
Whatever may be the atti- 
tudes of particular members to- 
ward the admission of foreign 
students, the Caucasian rule 
(either explicit or implicit) 
would automatically bar most 
Oriental students, although tech- 
nically students from India 
would be acceptable on racial 
grounds. Whether American In- 
dians would be barred on the 
grounds that they “look and act 
foreign” is not clear, but one 
informant said that her sorority 
did not admit them. Presumably 
the foreign students who would 
be most acceptable would be 
from Canada or Western Eur- 
ope, but in the past a few Latin- 
American students have been 
admitted to sororities. Most of 
the informants said that foreign 
students were not interested in 
joining a fraternity or sorority, 
or could not afford it if they 
were interested. No doubt this 


is correct, but the indifference 
is probably equally strong with- 
in the organized groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Without a more systematic 
study of the problem any gen- 
eralizations concerning frater- 
nal policies and practices with 
reference to minority groups 
can be considered only very 
tentative at the most. But the 
materials do point to certain 
conclusions. 

1. Alumni are primarily re- 
sponsible for the formulation of 
policies with respect to fraternal 
government at the local level. 
The alumni are also in control 
of national fraternal machinery 
and in this position can force 
their views on local chapters, 
whether or not they are accept- 
able. 

2. Power of sanctions in the 
form of expulsion or suspension 
of local chapters rests with the 
national organization, and there- 
fore is a strong force in main- 
taining the status quo with 
respect to the exclusion from 
membership of students repre- 
senting racial or cultural min- 
orities. 

3. These policies are generally 
approved by local chapters, 
especially in the case of Negroes. 
Some of this approval may stem 
from fear of disciplinary action 
by the national organization, 
some from racial and cultural 
prejudices among the students, 
and some from pressures to con- 
form, and to select cnly mem- 
bers who are likely to conform, 
to prevailing fraternal patterns 
of behavior, attitudes, and ap- 
pearance. 

4. Those who oppose admis- 
sion of Negroes, Jews, or foreign 
students usually rationalize their 
views so as to appear open- 
minded and unprejudiced. 

5. There is a _ considerable 
number of persons who, at least 
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privately, are opposed to policies 
of discrimination against stu- 
dents on the basis of their ra- 
cial, cultural, or religious char- 
acter. In general, these students 
are pessimistic about the pros- 
pects of any significant change 
in policies because of domina- 
tion by alumni. But at least they 
represent a core from which 
could eventually come more lib- 
eral policies. Many of them, no 
doubt, would support a move- 
ment giving autonomy of mem- 
bership policies to local chap- 
ters 


6. The study points up the 
bureaucratic elements involved 
in the perpetuation of discrim- 
inatory policies and their corol- 
lary attitudes with reference to 
minority groups among student 
populations. The fraternal sys- 
tem itself is a power structure; 
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more specifically it is a series of 
interrelated power structures 
with centralization of —— 
in the governing body of 

national organization. This bu- 
reaucratic character of the 
structure gives the system 
strength, stability, and uniform- 
ity, but at the sacrifice of local 
autonomy. It makes possible and 
encourages organizational and 
individual conformity, and pro- 
vides the mechanism for puni- 
tive action against deviationism 
whether on a group or individual 
basis. By and large this organi- 
zational strength is mustered in 
support of an ideology and set of 
practices opposed to the integra- 
tion of minority groups into the 
main cultural stream of Ameri- 
can life. The system itself exem- 
plifies “the American dilemma” 
in its bureaucratized form. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
FRATERNITIES IN EDUCATION 


ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 
Brooklyn College 
President, National Committee on 
Fraternities in Education 


The principal criticisms 
faculty members make of social 
fraternities and sororities are 
that they prolong adolescence 
and that they necessarily entail 
snobbishness, especially the re- 
striction of membership to but 
one religious and one racial 
group. As fraternities are now 
organized, there is considerable 
evidence to support these charg- 
es. If the charges should not be 


met, in my estimation efforts - 


would have to be made to elimin- 
ate fraternities entirely from 
our campuses. But available 
facts do not indicate such clear 
and dogmatic conclusions. Let 


us look briefly at these two 
charges and then outline how 
changes are now being stimu- 
lated. 

The contention of professors 
that fraternities prolong adoles- 
cence reminds one of comments 
by over-protective parents con- 


cerning their children’s “hor- 
rible” playmates. {Apparently 
both parents and pdrent-substi- 


tutes in our culture all too often 
assume that the next generation 
can be assimilated. only into 
the superficial apparent moral- 
ity of home and sch6gl and then 
be able—equipped only with this 
set of values—to achieve what 
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passes functionally in our society 
for maturity. They overlook 
many times in this simplification 
the need felt by many for the 
achievement of a degree of per- 
sonal autonomy and the neces- 
sary relationship of such auton- 
omy to maturation. They also 
overlook what is frequently call- 
ed the schizoid nature of value 
systems and attitudes about 
values in our society. Otherwise 
stated, these are the contrasts 
between societal morals and the 
mores of various groups. 

In spite of appearances and 
stereotypes, it is just possible 
that the superficial morality and 
the authoritarianism of our 
schools do much to prolong 
adolescent dependence and that 
such gang-like groups as frater- 
nities and sororities aid many 
toward independence. Examples 
of fraternity failures in this 
regard haunt chapter houses 
from time to time, especially 
during football seasons and 
graduate reunions, but educators 
also see about campuses exam- 
ples of their own lack of success 
in severing umbilicalcords. Some 
of these psychological depen- 
dents are colleagues! In both 
cases, the failures have life-his- 
tories which include many fac- 
tors other than fraternity or 
school. 

The alternative frequently 
advocated by faculty members 
for the social fraternity is the 
group or club developed about 
such special interests as debat- 
ing, politics, vocations. The 
chief difficulty with such clubs 
—especially in these tense days 
of carefully controlled and insu- 
lated campuses—is their depend- 
ence upon experts (faculty mem- 
bers or outside equivalents) for 
guidance and therewith for con- 
siderable control. I have observ- 
ed the destructive forces which 
converge upon deans of students, 
the volume-length mimeo- 
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graphed codes for the “recogni- 
tion” and “regulation” of camp- 
us organizations still shock me. 
They prove more conclusively 
than anything else that “recog- 
nized’ campus interest groups 
are typically and seldom any- 
thing other than extensions of 
the classroom. These codes are 
preoccupied largely with ways of 
blocking “controversial” activ- 
ities. 

Campus special interest 
groups frequently have all the 
ritualism and stuffiness of the 
formal activities of a Sunday 
School class or a Boy Scout 
troop. Apparently the only vol- 
untary student organizations to 
which we still grant relatively 
high autonomy are the frater- 
nities and sororities. And with 
them as with the Boy Scout 
troops, it is their informal 
rather than their formal aspects 
which have chief significance in 
personal life histories. 

Let us look at the other major 
faculty criticism of fraternities, 
the contention that they neces- 
sarily build upon snobbishness 
and especially upon discrimina- 
tion against persons of other 
racial and religious groups— 
upon Aryanism in one form or 
another. In faculty dining rooms 
and committee meetings, this is 
the most seriously voiced reason 
for reforming or eliminating 
fraternal organizations. 

The example of Phi Delta 
Theta has stimulated concern 
again with this criticism. This 
national fraternity suspended 
chapters at Amherst and Wil- 
liams in 1953 because they vio- 
lated the constitutional clause 
limiting Phi Delt membership to 
persons of “full Aryan blood.” 
In 1954, the Phi Delts changed 
their words to “socially accept- 
able,” but proved that their 
intention is still the same by 
cancelling the Amherst and Wil- 
liams chapter charters. 
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The University of Connecti- 
cut forced four fraternities — 
Lambda Chi Alpha, Sigma Nu, 
Kappa Sigma, and Sigma Chi — 
to sever their national ties in 
order to comply with a univer- 
sity ban on discriminatory mem- 
bership policies. Tired of subter- 
fuges to maintain racial and reli- 
gious discrimination, the State 
University of New York has 
banned national fraternities and 
sororities from its campuses. 
The legality of this ban has been 
upheld by the New York State 
and United States Supreme 
Courts. Dartmouth, Columbia, 
and Wisconsin are preparing to 
withhold recognition from any 
group which limits its member- 
ship for reasons of race or 
religion. Hoping to reform 
rather than to punish, they have 
set a 1960 deadline in order to 
accept what is for them a new 
conception. The Columbia and 
Dartmouth actions have the 
support of student referendums. 

But only a few colleges take 
so firm a stand. Among the one 
hundred twenty-five leading 
“fraternity colleges” surveyed 
recently by the National Com- 
mittee on Fraternities in Edu- 
cation, only some two dozen 
schools now even ban new dis- 
criminatory societies. 

By and large the struggle is 
being led neither by college 
administrators nor by national 
fraternity leaders but by under- 
graduates. These student leaders 
find that college action is neces- 
sary to consolidate their gains. 
but most schools have yet to 
take a stand on the issue. The 
National Committee’s survey 
revealed that at about ninety- 
five of the one _ hundred 
twenty-five leading “fraternity - 
colleges,” the policy of the col- 
leges is a negative one, a failure 
to accept responsibility even 
when asked to do so by under- 
graduates. 


Princeton’s eating clubs and 
Amherst’s fraternities have gone 
further toward the elimination 
of racial and religious exclusive. 
ness in their membership selec. 
tion policies than the social 
organizations in other colleges 
and universities. They may well 
point the way toward the adap. 
tation of fraternities to more 
enlightened standards of demo- 
cratic living. In both schools, all 
interested men may join social 
societies, and all social organiza- 
tions find places for all interest. 
ed men. Members of minority 
groups are not segregated in 
special clubs but find themselves 
assimilated into a range of eat- 
ing clubs and fraternities. The 
highly successful Princeton and 
Amherst systems are perhaps 
the best answer to those who 
contend that fraternities must 
be snobbish. 

What are the prospects for 
change in this situation at other 
colleges? Unfortunately student 
fraternity members are them- 
selves part of a system which 
prevents them from being very 
effective in working for changes. 
It is a system over which they 
have little control and which 
rather effectively prohibits a 
great many of them from exer- 
cising the right of free associa- 
tion. Most national fraternities 
are governed, if not nominally 
then actually, by alumni. These 
alumni are not, it needs to be 
stressed, a cross-section of fra- 
ternity alumni. Many who take 
active roles in national fraternal 
affairs caricature the worst 
aspects of fraternity life and are 
completely wedded to the frater- 
nal status quo. Drawn from 
among these alumni and helping 
to perpetuate outworn ultra- 
clannish tendencies are the fra- 
ternity bureaucrats. Non-con- 
formist chapters occasionally 
rally large groups of former 
graduates to their support, but 
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these forces rarely have been 
able to sustain the effort neces- 
sary to effect a basic change. 

Offensive clauses in consti- 
tutions and rituals are now fast 
disappearing. The number in 
national fraternities has fallen 
in the past six years from 
twenty-five to ten. No nation- 
al sororities now have such pro- 
visions. Concern with clauses 
is, however, merely a first step 
and largely a formality. It only 
removes an obstacle. It does not 
promote integration. 

To move toward actual inte- 
gration, considerable research 
is necessary into the complete 
nature of these organizations as 
extended families, as steps from 
home life to the larger commu- 
nity, as instruments for the rat- 
ing, dating, and mating of col- 
lege students. No continuing 
and eventually sweeping series 
of changes is likely to occur 
unless the efforts of students, 
administrators, faculty, and 
alumni in this area are greatly 
stimulated and encouraged. 

In order to provide the facts 
and research and, to make for 
such stimulation, a group of 
college educators and commu- 
nity leaders have formed the 
National Committee on Frater- 
nities in Education. This group 
believes that social fraternities 
and sororities can become demo- 
cratic microcosms in which 
cross-sections of campuses can 
have genuine and important 
experiences in democratic liv- 
ing. The Committee plans to 
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achieve its goal by 1. provid- 
ing information on developments 
in fraternity and sorority poli- 
cies and programs; 2. under- 
taking appropriate research and 
study, including further exam- 
ination of the damage to educa- 
tional objectives and to person- 
ality develooment already indi- 
cated by preliminary evidence; 
3. making information and con- 
sultation services available to 
fraternities and sororities, col- 
leges, other student organiza- 
tions, and the general public; 4. 
stimulating conferences among 
alumni, undergraduate frater- 
nity leaders, and college admin- 
istrators and trustees to promote 
understanding of the problem 
and corrective action, campus by 
campus; and 5. encouraging col- 
leges, national organizations, 
and alumni to recognize the im- 
portance of permitting young 
people to select their own com- 
panions on the basis of personal 
criteria. 

The National Committee on 
Fraternities in Education is 
just getting its program under 
way. It is dealing with a social 
problem in which there is now 
sufficient interest and agitation 
for results of a beneficial nature 
to be achieved. With the support 
that the Committee has alreadv 
received, it can look forward to 
furnishing undergraduates and 
others interested in eliminating 
discriminatory practices with 
the services of a stable source of 
experience and with knowledge 
derived from research. 











OBSERVATIONS ON THE CLINICAL APPROACH 
TO INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS* 


ROBERT E. OSGOOD 
University of Chicago 


Some recent studies of inter- 
national tensions purport to 
contain special insights into the 
cause and cure of international 
conflicts that lead to war. They 
are based upon a distinct con- 
ceptual framework and meth- 
odology derived from sociologi- 
cal and psychological premises 
about international behavior. 
Other tensions studies are dis- 
tinguished from the orthodox 
text-book approaches to inter- 
national harmony and dishar- 
mony chiefly by their assiduous 
refinement of prosaic insights 
and concepts and by their special 
vocabulary for translating com- 
mon sense into ‘“scientific’’ 
terms. It is the former group of 
studies toward which my obser- 
vations are directed. 

These observations are not 
based on an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the entire field of ten- 
sions research; so it is not sure 
how many sociological feet the 
shoes described here actually fit. 
However, it does seem that a 
great deal of the postwar sociolo- 
gical analysis of international 
tensions is based upon mislead- 
ing assumptions about the 
fundamental nature of interna- 
tional society, the ideal state 
of international relations, and 
the method of achieving this 
ideal. Together, these assump- 
tions compose what one might 
call the clinical approach. This 
approach regards international! 
tensions—at least those that 
lead to conflict—as a sickness of 





*A paper read at a joint session of - 


the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems and the American Sociolo- 
gical Society, Urbana, Illinois, Sep- 
tember 10, 1954. 


the world community. Its chief 
aim is to eliminate or relieve 
these tensions so as to restore 
the community to its normal 
state of harmonious health It 
seeks to do this by direct treat- 
ment of alleged deficiencies of 
behavior and knowledge, which 
are presumed to cause the ten- 
sions. Each of these three 
assumptions will be analyzed 
briefly in order to explain in 
what sense the clinical approach 
is misleading. The following 
assumptions are by no means 
always set forth in such explicit 
and naked form; nor do all of 
them necessarily appear in every 
study. Nevertheless, they are all 
closely and logically related and 
seem to underlie much of the 
analysis of international tensions 
by social pyschologists, whether 
or not it deals with tensions as 
such. (1) 


First Assumption. It is mis- 
leading to equate the normal 
state of international relations 
with the absence of tensions 
and to regard deviations from 
this state as unnatural or abnor- 
mal; for the analogy implies 
that there is a natural harmony 
of interests, aims, and desires 
among nations—like the har- 
monious relations of the parts of 
a healthy body—and that ten- 
sions are inconsistent with the 
inherent nature of international 
society—like diseases or func- 
tional disorders in a sick body. 
In reality, the “normal” state 
of international relations for the 
foreseeable future is as much 
disharmony as harmony of 
national interests, aims, 
desires. This disharmony arises, 
fundamentally, from the intim- 
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ate and intense personal identi- 
fication of the individual with 
the national group, which, in 
turn, produces that profound and 
compelling emotional coales- 
cence of individual altruism and 
group egoism that characterizes 
modern national allegiances. 
Given the fundamental fact 
of personal identification, ten- 
sions and conflicts among differ- 
ent nations’ interests, aims, and 
desires, inevitably arise from the 
diversity of political, social, and 
cultural conditions which shape 
national ends. Since the force of 
national egoism precludes the 
orderly procedures of law and 
government, as well as most of 
the restraints of conscience and 
custom, which mitigate and con- 
trol conflicts among _ lesser 
groups within the nation, inter- 
national relations is more accur- 
ately characterized as a struggle 
for power than as a harmony of 
interests. A conceptual frame- 
work of international relations 
that minimizes the force of 
national egoism, the incompati- 
bility of national ends, and the 
struggle for power by transmut- 
ing the ideal of’ international 
harmony into the concept of a 
natural harmony of interests, 
must lead to faulty analysis of 
the cause of tensions and to 
unrealistic expectations concern- 
ing the mitigation of tensions. 
Second Assumption. The as- 
sumption that international rela- 
tions are normally and natur- 
ally harmonious is obviously 
congenial with the normative 
assumption that international 
relations ought to be free of 
tensions—except, perhaps, for 
an undefined minimum neces- 
sary to human vitality. This 
normative assumption seems to 
be inspired by the laudable zeal 
of the social reformer, who, 
believing that men are natural- 
ly good and rational, strives to 
abolish the defects in their 
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environment and training that 
prevent them from acting that 
way. He hopes that in this man- 
ner his scientific knowledge of 
society will point out the way 
in which all people, without 
regard for national or other dis- 
tinctions, may live together in 
a spirit of tolerant understand- 
ing and settle their disputes by 
impartial reference to reason, 
law, and morality rather than 
by resort to coercion. 
Obviously, in terms of this 
abstract ideal, international ten- 
sions that lead to conflicts are 
bad things and ought to be 
curbed; and this is, in fact, the 
guiding aim of the clinical 
approach. However, I think it 
is misleading to erect the relief 
of tensions into a primary value 
by approaching tensions in the 
context of an ideal state of 
affairs, abstracted from the 
actual political circumstances in 
which they occur. For, given the 
actual disharmony and incom- 
patibility of national interests, 
aims, and desires—for which 
there is ample empirical evid- 
ence throughout the age of nat- 
ionalism and down to the present 
time—the relief of tensions can 
be a good thing only if there is 
no moral basis for preferring one 
nation’s ends to another’s. If, on 
the other hand, there is a valid 
moral distinction among incom- 
patible national ends, then the 
absence of tensions should be 
taken as a sign of moral blind- 
ness or cowardice; and what is 
really required is an increase 
of tension, not a decrease. 
Actually, of course, the clini- 
cal approach is neither morally 
blind nor cowardly. It simply 
avoids the moral problem by 
assuming that the desired 
absence of tensions and the 
assumed compatibility of nation- 
al ends will occur in an ideal 
world in which all nations sub- 
ordinate their particular inter- 
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ests, aims, and desires to 
transcendent moral principles. 
However, by abstracting ten- 
sions from their real political 
context and, in effect, elevating 
the elimination of tensions into 
an absolute value, the clinical 
approach obscures the real mor- 
al problem in_ international 
society. That problem is how to 
maximize liberal and humane 
values in a world of incompatible 
and even irreconcilable national 
ends—ends which are inevitably 
corrupted with national self- 
interest but among which moral 
choice is imperative. 


Third Assumption. Consistent 
with its aversion to power 
politics and its abstraction 
of tensions from their actual 
political context, the clinical 
approach looks upon conflicts of 
national interest and power 
as merely the superficial symp- 
toms of some socio-psychological 


malady and not as anything 
fundamentally inherent in the 
existing conditions of inter- 
national society. The underlying 


assumption seems to be that, 
since international conflicts 
result from tensions and since 
tensions occur within the mind, 
therefore if one can find the 
psychological roots of tensions, 
one may be able to modify or 
eliminate them and, accordingly, 
get rid of the international con- 
flicts that can lead to war. Since 
international society is assumed 
to embody a naturally rational 
and harmonious relationship 
among its parts, it follows that 
deviations from this norm 
spring from some sort of remedi- 
able misbehavior or misunder- 
standing. Therefore, the clinica! 
approach looks for the psycholo- 
gical roots of tensions in frus- 
trations and maladjustments 
that interfere with rational 
behavior among nations and in 
biases and _ stereotypes. that 
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interfere with mutual under. 
standing. It seeks to relieve ten- 
sions by ameliorating the offend. 
ing frustrations and maladjust- 
ments and by correcting preju- 
dices and stereotypes. 


One cannot deny that frustra- 
tions and maladjustments may 
contribute in some measure 
toward creating unwarranted 
international tensions, but it is 
highly misleading to assume that 
the most important or profound 
source of tensions is the indi- 
vidual’s immediate social and 
psychological environment rath- 
er than the international poli- 
tical environment itself. For 
it is quite impossible to explain 
actual situations of internation- 
al tension or harmony by refer- 
ence to the social and psycholo- 
gical environment alone but 
quite reasonable and necessary 
to explain them primarily by 
reference to the international 
environment, to its conflicts and 
incompatibilities of national pur- 
pose and power. 

An obvious historical gener- 
alization illustrates this point: 
Between the same nations, har- 
mony has often changed to ani- 
mosity and tension, and ani- 
mosity and tensions to harmony, 
in a manner which cannot be 
explained by any transformation 
of social or psychological influ- 
ence not derived from political 
circumstances. Consider, for 
example, the change from har- 
mony to tension in the United 
States’ relations with Japan and 
Germany after the turn of the 
twentieth century or the change 
from tension to relative har- 
mony between the United States 
and Great Britain in the same 


_ period. 


It is similarly unrealistic to 
explain situations of internation- 
al tension or harmony primarily 
by reference to ignorance, bias, 
or misunderstanding. Great pow- 
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ers with little knowledge or 
understanding of one another 
have enjoyed relations virtually 
free from tension, as in the case 
of the United States and Russia 
before the First World War. 
Some of the most serious ten- 
sions have occurred between 
nations which understood each 
other very well and even 
between nations which shared 
a similar cultural background 
and outlook. Thus the shifts in 
Anglo-American tension during 
the nineteenth century cannot 
reasonably be explained by 
shifts in cultural compatibility 
or in the level of knowledge and 
understanding between the two 
peoples. Mutual understanding 
may, in fact, be a major stimu- 
lus to animosity—among nations 
as among individuals. I believe 


. that the present tension between 


the United States and the Soviet 
Union arises in large measure, 
from a rational understanding 
on the part of both nations of 
the profound incompatibility of 
their aims, interests, and prin- 
ciples. As for national sterotypes 
and biases, I think that a careful 
historical investigation of the 
changes in one nation’s attitude 
toward another nation would 
show that it is primarily political 
relations that determine the 
stereotypes and biases and not 
the other way around; and that, 
insofar as the stereotypes and 
biases cause international ten- 
sion, it is largely because they 
coincide with genuine political 
incompatibilities. 

_If these historical generaliza- 
tions are true, then it is quite 
misleading to assume that inter- 
national tensions can be elimin- 
ated or curbed by direct treat- 
ment of alleged emotional or 
intellectual maladies presumed 
to hinder the normal, healthy 
functioning of the international 
order. Negative historical evi- 
dence is reinforced by sociolo- 
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gical and psychological studies 
themselves, many of which 
strongly indicate, whether expli- 
citly or not, that the cir- 
cumstances responsible for rele- 
vant individual frustrations and 
maladjustments, biases and ster- 
eotypes, are so deeply embedded 
in the individual’s whole social 
and cultural environment that it 
would be prohibitively difficult 
to alter or manipulate them 
even if this were otherwise an 
effective way of relieving inter- 
national tensions. 

Moreover, even if alteration 
and manipulation were easy, the 
chances of producing significant 
changes in international tensions 
by direct operation upon the 
social and psychological environ- 
ment without operating upon the 
international political environ- 
ment as well would seem to 
be extremely unpromising; for 
there is certainly a two-way 
relationship here, and, as has 
already been indicated, the 
international political environ- 
ment is the decisive influence. 
For example, let us concede that 
international tensions result 
from a_ frustration-aggression 
process. Nevertheless,the direc- 
tion of aggressiveness toward a 
particular nation in a particular 
form under particular circum- 
stances derives primarily from 
the political relations among 
sovereign nations. 

All these difficulties in alter- 
ing tensions by direct, clinical 
treatment are quite apart from 
the virtually insurmountable 
practical obstacles in the way of 
tampering with the social and 
psychological environment of 
sovereign, independent nations, 
even if some impartial body of 
experts knew what to tamper 
with and had the technical abil- 
ity to tamper with it. 

Then does all this mean that 
sociological investigation of 
international tensions is a blind 
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alley? I think it need not be. 
If the examination of the 
social and psychological roots 
of national behavior in a political 
vacuum has its limitations, 
so does the orthodox analysis 
of purely political relations 
between national governments. 
One of the virtues of the sociolo- 
gical approach to tensions is 
that it goes beneath the legal 
and institutional arrangements 
and the formal relations among 
governments and examines the 
attitudes, values, and motives 
which underlie them. Thus it 
serves to remind us that the 
study of international politics is 
a branch of the study of human 
nature. 

An integrated _ sociological, 
psychological, and political ap- 
proach to international tensions 
might explore fruitful and rela- 
tively unexploited fields of 
research. But an_ integrated 
approach requires more than an 


eclectic methodology. It requir- 
es a realistic conceptual frame- 
work of international relations, 
one that takes adequate account 
of the force of national egoism, 
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the incompatibility of nation, 
ends, and the decisive influence 
of the political environment ip 
which tensions occur. If this 
requirement were met, then | 
think that sociologists might 
tell us a great deal more about 
how to live with internationa 
tensions than about how to get 
rid of them. 
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THORSTEIN VEBLEN: PORTRAIT OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
AS A MARGINAL MAN 


BERNARD ROSENBERG 
Brandeis University 


The student of Veblen is for- 
tunate in having at hand a rich 
biography that covers its sub- 
ject in minute and exhaustive 
detail. (2) One does not impugn 
the quality of Joseph Dorfman’s 
book in saying that Veblen has 
given us a sharper characteriza- 
tion of himself than any bio- 
grapher would be able to pro- 
vide. This self-portrait is con- 
tained in an essay on The 
Intellectual Pre-eminence of 
Jews in Modern Europe (18, 
pp. 219-31) a discussion that 
must be examined on several 
levels. Superficially, Veblen’s 
subject matter was Zionism. He 
expressed an opposition to the 
establishment of a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine on the ground 
that although it was not chauv- 
inistic, in the end, this move- 
ment would engender isolation 
and in-breeding. The existence 
of a sovereign state; he believed, 
is less likely to enhance Jewish 
culture than to diminish it. 
When Jews normalize or regu- 
larize their position, they will 
also mediocratize it. 

According to Veblen, the 
Jewish people are constituted in 
a specific way because of their 
social situation. Modern Jews 
have for the most part lost their 
ancestral habits and yet, 
throughout the post-exilic 
period of their history they have 
been prevented from entering 
completely into the gentile 
world. This has given the Jews 
a certain immunity from exist- 
ing conventions. They are there- 
ore in a more advantageous 
Position than their neighbors 
to participate in “that pioneer- 


ing and engineering work of 
guidance . . . . without which 
the most painstaking collection 
and canvass of information is 
irrelevant, incompetent, and 
impertinent” (18, p. 226). The 
Jew, in Veblen’s opinion, is a 
renegade from his own religious 
tradition and at the same time 
he maintains a sceptical frame 
of mind about everything. This, 
to Veblen, is the sine qua non 
of all profitable scientific in- 
quiry. 

The young Jew with a taste 
for knowledge rejects his heri- 
tage as untenable; nor can he 
assimilate the Christian out- 
look, since external pressure 
debars him from it. On the basis 
of what has happened elsewhere, 
Veblen inferred that if Jewry 
is domiciled in its Chosen Land 
once more, a period of compla- 
cency and self-sufficient content- 
ment will ensue. To remain 
path-finders, iconoclasts, initi- 
ators, to combat quietism, the 
Jews must preserve their mar- 
ginal status. 

It is not illogical to assume 
that Veblen felt a strong sense 
of identification with the Jew 
who “becomes a disturber of 
the intellectual peace” and pays 
the price of transformation into 
“a wayfaring man, a wanderer 
in the intellectual’s no-man’s 
land, seeking another place to 
rest, farther along the road, 
somewhere over the horizon.” 
This person and others of the 
same disposition “are neither 
a complaisant nor a contented 
lot . . . They are aliens of the 
uneasy feet.” (18, p. 227) It can 
readily be seen that Veblen was 
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a distillation of this type, and 
that in skillfully depicting the 
Jew he also described himself. 
This conclusion is fully justified 
from all that we know of his 
restless and lonely life. 

It is true that Veblen was 
never explicitly autobiographi- 
cal; his closest friends found 
him reticent. But, as Wesley 
Mitchell (10) and Alfred Kazin 
(5) have already observed, these 
reflections on Jewry pertain to 
no one so much as their author. 
Sociology has developed con- 
ceptual tools for analyzing such 
men. Often it runs the danger 
of reification, that is, the con- 
structs employed do not fit 
actual human beings. Such is not 
the case with Veblen who em- 
bodied most of the hypotheses 
in all that they imply. Truly, 
he was the Marginal man, the 
Alien, the Intellectual, the 
Stranger. If this is so, then we 


may ascribe a third meaning 
to his short essay: it refers not 
only to the cultivated Jew and 
to himself, but also to a vast 
and representative segment of 
the intelligentsia at large. 


There are those who would 
universalize the Veblenian 
theme. For instance, Arnold J. 
Toynbee has spoken of the intel- 
ligentsia as a special social class 
of conscripted aliens who with- 
out being evicted from their 
homes, have been uprooted and 
disoriented. Toynbee claims that 
an intellectual elite is born to be 
unhappy, suffering the fate of 
bastards and hybrids every- 
where. From a_ philological 
viewpoint, he notes, “intelli- 
gentsia” is itself a verbal cross 
between the Latin root and its 


Russian termination. Finally, 


Toynbee declares that the in- 
telligentsia complies with his 
and Marx’s fundamental defini- 
tion of a proletariat “by being 
‘in’ but not ‘of’ two societies 


and not merely one.” (17) Now 
our concern is not with the 
general applicability of this 
principle which could-easily he 
called into question. Max Web. ; 
er’s analysis of the Chines 
literati would suffice to under. 
mine the whole concept. (19, pp, 
416-44). It is not absolutely 
true. Yet, as in almost aJ] the 
literature on this subject it is 
singularly apt in estimating both 
the character and the pple of 
Thorstein Veblen; and if we 
confine ourselves to Westem 
Man, Veblen’s is anything but 
an isolated example. It reflects 
an uneasiness afloat for some 
time. This feeling is well ex 
pressed in the words of Albert 
Einstein who has said, “I go 
my own gait and have never 
belonged to my country, my 
home, or even my imm 
family, with my whole heart; 
in the face of all these ties I 
have never lost an obstinate 
sense of detachment, of the need 
for solitude—a feeling which 
increases with the years.” (4) 


The disinterestedness often 
imputed to Western intellectuals 
may never have been anything 
more than an igeal, but as such 
it has always existed. Veblen 
was an extraordinary personif- 
cation of the modern savant 
whose origin goes back several 
centuries. In conformity with 
our thesis, Koestler has defined 
the intelligentsia as“that part 
of a nation which aspires to in- 
dependent thinking (6, p. 61) 
and he dates its formation as @ 
social group tothe late eight- 
eenth century. Julien Benda, (1) 
for all his objurgations, is prob 
ably more correet in tracing 4 
steady line of continuity from 
the medieval clerk to the mot 
ern intellectual. Schumpeter 
(14) likewise points out that the 
monastery gave birth to all our 
intellectuals since, to begin with, 
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their ranks were exclusively 
clerical and mainly monastic. 
Consequently “their written 
work was accessible to only an 
infinitesimal part of the popula- 
tion.” (14) (12) 


Ultimately, the intellectuals 
were laicized and at that point 
they assumed a powerful place in 
society. This transition was im- 
possible under Christendom, 
and, as Schumpeter tells us, it 
could not have occurred at all 
except for the advent of capital- 
ism. Thus the thinker was 
given secular status and pro- 
vided with a printing press to 
diffuse his notions in every part 
of the literate universe. Schum- 
peter underscores the impor- 
tant fact that capitalism and 
humanism emerged simultan- 
eously. At first, the humanists 
were primarily interested in 
philology which meant the rigor- 
ous criticism of classical texts. 
From that area they soon ex- 
tended their temerity and ex- 
hibited a definite captiousness 
with regard to manners, politics, 
and religion. The change was 
natural because an essentially 
critical attitude is bound to arise 
“no less from the intellectual’s 
situation as an onlooker —in 
most cases also as an outsider 
—than from the fact that his 
main chance of asserting him- 
self lies in his actual or poten- 
tial nuisance value .. .” (14, p. 
147) Koestler has said that in- 
tellectuals are not “snugly tucked 
into the social hierarchy” (6, p. 
62) and this stimulates their in- 
dependence. Therefore, to quote 
Schumpeter, “unlike any other 
type of society, capitalism in- 
evitably and by virtue of the 
very logic of its civilization, cre- 
ates, educates, and subsidizes, a 
vested interest in social unrest.” 
(14, p. 146) 


Blanket generalizations are 
out of order. The assumption 
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that intellectuals are imman- 
ently revolutionary has been 
challenged by Michels who dem- 
onstrated, upon the examina- 
tion of many historical in- 
stances, that in fact they fly 
every banner. (9) This is gen- 
erally conceded, but the theoret- 
icians tend to regard involve- 
ment, particularly if it allies 
intellectuals with reaction, as an 
abandonment of their tradi- 
tional aloofness. 


Of course, Benda insists on the 
purity of clerical idealism, How- 
ever, he would be forced to 
admit some defection even in 
the Middle Ages. As for modern 
times, ample attention has been 
paid to flagrant examples of 
departure from the idealized 
objective. Total transcendence 
is impossible if only because any 
man whose job is the exploita- 
tion of knowledge will inevitably 
depend upon Maecenas. Patron- 
age may come from the Church, 
the Nobility, or the Public, but 
in whatever form, it is bound to 
exist. The unattached intellec- 
tual (8) is a complete fiction. In 
spite of all this, it would be 
possible to hierarchize the intel- 
ligentsia, with those whose view- 
point is most transcendant 
placed on top, and to put at the 
foot of such a ladder, those 
whom Benda has denounced as 


- treasonable, “the tired and the 


cynics, the hedonists, and the 
romantic capitulators.” (p. 64) 
The apex would be peopled with 
very few individuals, and yet 
our taxonomist could not but re- 
serve a special rung for Thor- 
stein Veblen. 

This social scientist managed 
ideologically, like few others, to 
remove himself or to be re- 
moved, by light years from his 
milieu. Beyond doubt the pres- 
sure that constrained him to be 
an iconoclast was similar to that 
exerted on many intellectuals 
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and on the whole of Jewry. 
Here the Durkheimian cate- 
gories (3) of exteriority and 
social constraint are eminently 
applicable. There is nothing voli- 
tional about the process. So 
emphatic a voluntarist as 
Jean Paul Sartre is compelled 
to say of the Jew, “Il peut 
choisir detre courageux ou 
lache, triste ou gai, il peut 
choisir de tuer les chretiens ou 
de les aimer. Mais il ne peut 
pas choisir de ne pas etre juif.” 
(13) As Sartre says, there is 
genuine martrydom involved in 
this, and Veblen consciously 
realized his affiliation with it. 
Cast out by his countrymen, 
he turned a cold eye toward 
their institutions and impaled 
them on the sharp edge of satire. 


Veblen was born of immigrant 
parents on a Wisconsin farm in 
1857. Raised among Norwegian 
refugees in his birthplace and 


on another frontier settlement 
of the same sort, he had moder- 
ately enlightened parents. The 
stamp of early experience was 
with him throughout his life. 
Apart from a relatively non- 
conformist father, Veblen grew 
up with people who were in- 
tensely ethnocentric. As Dorf- 
man explains it, these Scandin- 
avians, though hardy and in- 
dustrious, through seeking to 
preserve the language and lit- 
erature of their forefathers, 
were cut off from Yankee society 
by an extreme form of cultural 
isolation. Veblen was bred in 
this agrarian and sectarian en- 
vironment. He left it to enter 
Carleton College in 1874. That 
step marked the beginning of 
a tortuous apprenticeship in 
academic maladaption which led 
him to cities like Baltimore, 
New Haven and Ithaca. He re- 
ceived his doctorate in philoso- 
phy at Yale. Despite this, and 
the vast erudition to which he 
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had attained, it was not unti 
his thirty-fifth year that Veble 
became a tutor. Later, at the 
age of forty-two, and then 
after publishing his first book, 
he was made an_ instructor 
His appointment came origin. 
ally upon President Harper's 
accession to power at the Uni. 
versity of Chicago. Then, a 
last, Veblen appeared in a larg 
metropolitan center, leaving the 
country town, but not its impact, 
behind him for good. 

This kind of mobility is om 
whose nature has been dealt 
with by Everett Stonequist in 
his treatise on The Margin 
Man. (16) Stonequist speaks of 
the migrant who leaves his 
country home, comes to the city, 
and suffers from a number of 
conflicts. His ‘customary ways 
are not suited’ to the new ani 
radically difféfent social scem 
that now confronts him. Veblen 
had been imperfectly countrified 
and could not be properly citi- 
fied. He felt at home neither in 
the rural nor if{ the urban areas 
of his existence, and this discom- 
fort is basic to his personality. 
It was duplicated on another 
plane inasmuch as Veblen found 
it difficult to establish common 
ground with aéademicians eg, 
with his colleafues and peers. 
On the other Fiand, though he 
made abortive attempts, it was 
impossible for him to commuri- 
cate with the general public 
This embittered the man and 
filled his pe with the sulphur 
that it was to give off. We do not 
wish to psychologize. Maybe 
the facts cited so for could be 
interpreted with regard to 4 
cluster or a syndrome of pecul- 


- arities in Veblen’s make-up % 


an individugl. But, this would 
surely not ‘satisfy us and the 
very appositeness of sociolog 
cal cntegesing te delineating the 
man as a human being suggests 
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that an added element is in- 
volved. 


Veblen, we have said, was the 
Marginal Man. Robert E. Park 
invented this term and used it 
to deal with problems of accul- 
turation. It is vulnerable at sev- 
eral points, especially as Stone- 
quist has developed the idea in a 
variety of ethnic applications. 
But, Veblen is cut to the cloth 
of marginalist theory and inso- 
far as Park and Stonequist deal 


| with men of letters, more than 


one analogy is to be found be- 
tween their subject and ours. 
Park, in an introduction to 
Stonequist’s study cites the case 
of George Santayana: this dis- 
tinguished philosopher is said to 
be typical of the person faced 
with mixed loyalties who strives 
to achieve an inner harmony by 
reconciling his Spanish and his 
American antecedents. Park 
takes two key characters from 
The Last Puritan to symbolize 
basic culture clashes that are 
fused in Santayana. The novel 
projects Oliver and Mario as 
representative of civilizations 
antagonistic to each éther. They 
are also constructed as the horns 
of a dilemma on which Santa- 
yana is caught. Stonequist men- 
tions still another novelist, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, whose per- 
plexities were fundamentally the 
same, since Lewisohn was of 
German extraction and America 
rejected him on the basis of his 
Jewishness. (7) This story is 
Well known to us and those who 
tell it are adepts at being articu- 
late. Our purpose is merely to 
indicate that every page Veblen 
Wrote testifies to the wound 
culturally inflicted upon him. 
He was a Norwegian and an 
American, born in the country 
and removed to the city, and a 
teacher who could cut no perma- 
nent niche in the educational 
system. 
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One more broad conception 
must be dealt with, namely that 
of The Stranger as it has been 
typologized by Georg Simmel. 
(15, pp. 685-91) If a prole- 
gomenon to the understanding 
of Thorstein Veblen were under- 
taken, Simmel’s comments 
would have to appear in their 
entirety. They go to the very 
core of our problem, which is 
the delineation of an American 
who lived in the interstices and 
on the periphery of his culture. 
Unable to absorb it for reasons 
already indicated, he became a 
pariah, thereby relating himself 
to others who were negatively 
privileged, in particular, the 
Jews, that “pariah people.” (19, 
p. 689) And Simmel, like Veblen, 
in casting about for the proper 
symbol to convey such a pat- 
tern, finally suggests European 
Jewry. He feels that it can 
afford the classic illustration. 
First, Simmel defines wandering 
as the liberation from a given 
point in space, and fixation at 
that point as its opposite. The 
stranger is seen as a blend of 
these two specifications and so 
spatial relations are transformed 
into human relations. The stran- 
ger, in Simmel’s language, is not 
one who comes today and goes 
tomorrow; his individuality lies 
in the fact that he comes today 
and stays tomorrow, a potential 
wanderer who while remaining 
does not give up the freedom of 
leaving. Simmel states this for- 
mal constellation as follows, 
“The distance within the rela- 
tion signifies that the near is 
far; the very fact of being alien, 
however, that the far is near.” 
So, the inhabitants of Sirius 
are, strictly speaking, not stran- 
gers to us; they fail to exist; 
their lives go beyond the far 
and the near. 

However, the stranger is, by 
definition, an element of the 
group itself and his specifically 
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sociological characteristics are relations of nearness from the 
enumerated by Simmel: bird’s-eye- view. This clear. 
1. Mobility, a state sympto- sightedness often proves to kk 
matic of physical and meta- dangerous as in_ revolutions 
phorical landlessness. The stran- ethnocentrism may express it. 
ger, being mobile, comes inciden- self very strongly, and the 
tally in contact with every stranger is victimized; spurious 
member of the community “but allegations of incitement ar 
is not bound up organically, made, to his detriment. This 
through the established ties of Simmel admits to be 
kinship, locality or profession tional. Normally, the stranger 
with any single one.” (15, p.688) is one a — are more 
Pe general and objective, and his 
: 2. Objectivity. The stranger action is less confined by the 
is not rooted in prejudices and dictat f . a 
attitudes of those about him 4) 3t°S © precedent and cus 
for he stands apart from the om. 
thoughtways that permeate his 5. Abstract relations. “One 
community. Simmel submits as_ has certain more general quai:- 
an archetypal situation the Ital- ties only in common with the 
ian practice of calling in foreign stranger whereas the relations 
judges, because no native was with those organitally allied is 
free of factional and familial based on the similarity of just 
bias. One may say, in passing, those specific dffferences by 
that it was an identical persua4 which the members'of an inti- 
sion which led recently to the\ mate group are distinguished 
valuable study of American\ from those who donot share 
a —_— 7 Gunnar Myr- \ the intimacy.” (15, 
dal. e Scandinavian scientist - & a . . 
could look more dispassionately PP a S outline of the 
upon a controversial American re a mgt 
problem than those involved dencet tic “Of Ve bl uld ha 
in it and he was summoned by | -. pon co vera oad 
his = ss yielded a _ pictu th more 
ponsors so as to maximize | fidelity to fact. Four of the five 
the chances for an objective h aeaieitian ted 
survey. (11) characteristics enumerated by 
aad Simmel apply directly and abso- 
3. Confidant. By this Simmel | lutely while one, number three, 
means that the stranger, despite } is and must remain doubtful 
or because of his separation/ We cannot check Veblen’s part 
from people about him, is the’ as a “confidant” without more 
recipient of intimate and sur- personal data than are available, 
prising disclosures. Sometimes but that for all his causticity, 
the kind of information im- he could be warm and responsive 
parted to him resembles what is before the plight of others, is 
otherwise reserved for confes- established beyond doubt. Some 
sionals. The stranger’s equi- will conclude that, on the whole, 
vocal position enables him to Veblen was a misfit whose eccet- 
exhibit a positive sympathy to- tricities were overwhelming. 
ward those who unbosom them- The disputatious may cavil over 
selves in his presence. -this matter. If our approach has 
4. Freedom from convention. been at all sound, much cou 
The stranger is not bound to be learned by grasping the sig- 
proprieties which would:be pre- nificance of Veblen, a man at 
judicial to his apprehension of once strange, uprooted, complex, 
the given. He can deal with and declasse, but such ramifica 
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tions would take us far afield. 

More to the point is how far 
removed from contemporary re- 
ality Veblen’s self portrait and 
that of the old intelligentsia 
actually are. It might be profita- 
ble for sociologists to undertake 
the task of comparing that com- 
posite picture with the self-im- 
ages of those who regard them- 
selves as intellectuals today. Are 
they now tucked more snugly 
into the social structure, as 
many of us suspect? Does their 
corporate absorption change 
them into something else? Has 
the old conception of independ- 
ence lost its force? Is there any 
considerable anxiety about the 
whole question? How widespread 
is the sense that we have “sold 
our birth right?” These are the 
relevant conundrums that could 
be fruitfully explored in empiri- 
cal research. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Society in Action, A Study of Basic So- 
cial Practices. By Joyce D. Hertzler. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1954. 

xii, 452 pp. $5.25. 

According to its preface, “this book is 
intended to serve as a foundation text 
for courses in General Sociology, Principles 
of Sociology, Modern Human Society, 
and the like.” But only with great mis- 
givings would this reviewer hand a copy 
of it to a beginning student to serve as 
his first contact with sociology. 

If science rather than philosophy is 
chosen as the approach to social pheno- 
mena, the author is, of course, free to de- 
velop a natural science approach or a Geis- 
teswissenschaft approach, but in any case 
he will have to explain carefully what 
he means by science and how it is to be 
applied to the facts of the field. This part 
of the book is sketchy and vague, and the 
statement found in this context that the 
aim of all scientific endeavor is engineer- 
ing is patently false. 

Professor Hertzler states that the most 
successful approach to a field is to deal 
with it as a “great dynamic mechanism.” 
Physics, chemistry, biology, and geology 
are said to have done just this. ‘Mecha- 
nism” is defined as “a means of achieving 
ends.” This may merely be a restatement 
of the engineering view of science. It 
may, however, mean — and the author 
does not clarify his intended meaning — 
that the natural sciences approach their 
field teleologically, assuming ultimate pur- 
poses which the universe serves. Theo- 
logians are more likely to agree with this 
view than those to whom it is imputed 
here. The majority of the social scientists, 
particularly sociologists, may well be ex- 
pected to reject teleological assumptions 
concerning the universe of phenomena 
they are dealing with. Professor Hertzler’s 
conception of a total social process may, 
however, impose the logical necessity of 
some teleological thinking. It is certainly 
compatible with his organismic approach 
which deals with human society as a “vast, 
many-faceted, complexly structured, mul- 
tiply impelled and propelled, multiply 
functioning, dynamic, living entity.” 

The book is intended as a treatise in 
social theory. “Extensive illustrative ma- 
terial has largely been omitted,” and the 
same has happened to most of the factual 
materials on which the theory or at least 
parts of it might have been based. The 
book is perhaps unique among recent 


texts intended for beginning students jp 
that it does not contain a single table q 
graph presenting statistical findings, 

Some of the definitions are inapplicable 
to observable facts. “Relationships ae 
the interplay and interdependence of the 
Structures or parts as they function to. 
gether unavoidably by means of processes,” 
The unavoidable character of a phenome. 
non can neither be observed nor inferred 
from any possible kind of observation, 
“A group is any collection of two or mor 
human beings psychically interacting with 
each other...” The “psychical” aspect 
of group interaction is the one that is un 
observable among the many observable 
ones. It is the one stressed. The book 
offers throughout a good example of the 
reductionism now so prevalent in mutch 
of the theoretical writing done is sociology. 
People who often are horrified by the idea 
of reducing biological fact to physical or 
chemical fact (of which we know some. 
thing) or social and psychological fact 
to biological fact (of which we also know 
something) indulge freely in reducing so- 
cial fact to psychological fact (of which 
we know little or nothing). 

The definition of “societal” contains 
among other statements the following: 
“Societal includes ‘social’ but is more spe- 
cific.” This statement that all A are in- 
cluded in B but that B is a narrower 
term than A represents a new and curious 
development in logic. 

The primary aim of the book appears 
to be the listing, description and classifica- 
tion of as many processes as possible. 
Classification may have two legitimate 
purposes: One is to serve as a means of 
emphasizing similarities and differences 
which are of importance to a given theo- 
retical or practical problem; the other is 
to serve as a mmemonic-didactic device. 
This writer has not been able to find a 
problem that might have served as basis 
for the classification under discussion. 

Next to the classification of processes, 
the main emphasis seems to lie on “social 
order.” This concept is used in an evalua- 
tive and normative manner. Scientifically 
speaking, “order” refers to any set 
generalizations that can be made about 
@ state of affairs. Thus any actually oc- 
curring state of affairs has an order, 
less of whether the observer likes or dis- 
likes the generalizations he is able to estab- 
lish. Predictability at any level of probab- 
ility constitutes order in this sense, ft 
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gatdiess of whether survival or destruc- 
tion is more probable to ensue. Professor 
Hertzler’s philosophic concept of order, on 
the other hand, implies absence of discord, 
conflict, and predatory behavior; men must 
be able to assume that others will not 
commit any intentional aggression upon 
them; accepted standards must be obeyed; 
customs, values, ideas, etc., must be stable 
and consistent, etc. All together, this re- 
sembles a conservative political creed 
more closely than a scientific concept. 

Social problems are dealt with under 
the heading of ‘‘destructuralization and de- 
functionalization.” Some of these proc- 
esses are said to be normal, the difference 
being a matter of degree rather than of 
kind. The reader cannot avoid the im- 
pression that existing structures and func- 
tions are “good” because they exist as 
well as because they are structures and 
functions, that, on the other hand, any 
weakening of these structures and func- 
tions is “bad.” Nothing new is added 
that would remedy the sterility of exist- 
ing social problems theory. 

Professor Hertzler shows himself a rep- 
resentative of what might be called the 
nostalgic school of American sociology. 
Instead of investigating how our hetero- 
geneous and diversified society actually 
functions, he maintains plaintively that 
unity of purpose, unified values, unified 
public opinion, etc., in other words, over- 
all homogeneity, are indispensibly neces- 
sary for the “good” society.* This reviewer 
for one would prefer to forego the bless- 
ings of this particular utopia. 

While there seems to be sufficient rea- 
son not to expose the beginning student 
to this text, it is not without its uses for 
the advanced student or teacher. 

This is probably the most complete 
collection and description of social process 
concepts and may well be the final word 
in this line of sociological thinking. 

FRANz ADLER 
Univeristy of Arkansas 


Theory and Method ir the Social Sciences. 

By Arnold M. Rose. Minneapolis: Uni- 

versity of Minnesota Press, 1954. xii, 

351 pp. $5.00. 

This book provides an example of the 
confict between the advertising and edi- 
toricl functions of a university press. The 
jacket of the book announces it as an at- 
tempt “to formulate a systematic theory 
in sociology and to state the premises 
and limitations of the techniques with 
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which research is carried on in the social 
sciences.” This it is not. 

Much more modestly and accurately 
the author prefaces the work with the 
observation that “The series of essays 
which comprise this book should have for 
their title, in place of the title which con- 
vention has dictated, ‘Some Aspects of 
Theory and Research in Social Science with 
Particular Attention to Sociology and So- 
cial Psychology.’ This is to say that the 
book is not intended to be a comprehen- 
sive, much less an exhaustive, work.” 
This is an exact description of the content 
of the work and a reflection of the scho- 
larly integrity of its author. 

Structurally, the book is composed of 
five sections. Section I is a discussion of 
“Social Theory” which opens with the 
hitherto unpublished paper on “A Theory 
of Social Organization and Disorganiza- 
tion.” This was the essay which won the 
1952 prize given by the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science for 
contributions to social theory. The five es- 
says which follow are of equal calibre. 

Section II is entitled “Values in Social 
Research” and discusses “The Selection 
of Problems for Research”, ““Where Social 
Action and Social Research Meet’, and 
“The Social Responsibility of the Social 
Scientist” — this last being a paper pre- 
pared for the 1953 annual meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems. 

Section III is devoted to “The Contribu- 
tions of Sociological Theory to the Other 
Social Sciences” and comes close to being 
inaccurately labelled. Though excellent, 
the four essays are limited to the considera- 
tion of the contributions of sociology to 
economics, public opinion research, psy- 
chology, and law. 

Section ITV comes to grips with some 
“Methodological Issues in Sociology.” 
Herein are discussed such matters as 
“Problem Orientation versus Method Ori- 
entation”, “Generalizations in the Social 
Sciences”, “Conditions of the Social Sci- 
ence Experiment”, and “A Weakness of 
Partial Correlation in Sociological Studies.” 

Section V concludes the book with a 
treatment of “Some Specific Techniques 
of Sociological Research.” The five es- 
says are entitled “Attitude Measurement 
and the Questionnaire Survey”, ““A Research 
Note on Experimentation in Interviewing”, 
“The Use of Informal Small Samples”, 
Popular Logic in the Study of Covert 
Culture’, and “A Deductive Ideal-Type 
Method.” 

While the author is correct in saying 
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that “the book is not systematically inte- 
grated” it is saved from being a mere 
collection of papers by the excellent intro- 
ductory paragraphs which precede each 
chapter. These tie the chapters together 
and give the book a very real unity. 

Despite the fact that the reviewer holds 
a theoretical position quite similar to that 
of the author, he deems it accurate to say 
that this book belongs on the must list for 
any serious student of the social sciences. It 
was a stimulating experience to read it 
and it is a pleasure to recommend it. 

Rex D. HopPER 

Brooklyn College 


Foundations of Social Survival. By John 
Lindberg, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. viii, 260 pp. $3.50. 
Dr. Lindberg, the author of this book, 

is the United Nations Economic Adviser 

to Jordan. He is a trained economist with 
much experience in Sweden and in the 

Secretariat of the old League of Nations 

who has also acquired a deep philosophical 

interest in the social bases of human civil- 
ization. The present book was prepared 
at the Institute for Advanced Study at 

Princeton on a grant from the Rockefeller 

Foundation. 


Foundations of Social Survival is an 
extraordinary book in many ways. I found 
it of absorbing interest and one of the 
most thought-provoking essays I have read 
in many a moon. The book deals with pure 
social theory and with the basic, universal 
conditions necessary for social survival, 
namely, production, reproduction, defense, 
and order. Like Whitehead, Dr. Lindberg 
owes much to the philosophy of Plato 
from whom he derives the intellectual 
construct of the “city of reason.” This 
ideal construct is then contrasted with 
the “city of love’ constructed with mate- 
rials derived from Christian thought. The 
book as a whole is reminiscent of Berg- 
son’s The Two Sources of Morality and 
Religion, upon which the author leans 
heavily. Like Bergson, the author identifies 
the city of reason with the static social 
order, and the city of love with a dynamic 
order that enables a society to grow and 
avoid the disintegrating mutations or revo- 
lutions which periodically afflict the static 
society. The book might well have been 
subtitled: “The Two Sources of Social 
Order.” 

Throughout this study Dr. Lindberg is 
much preoccupied with the problem of 
myth. Like Cassirer, of whom no men- 
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tion is made, he is concerned with “th 
myth of the state” and with the role of 
myth-making as a function of social orde, 
Unlike Cassirer, however, Dr. Li 
finds myth closely associated with the ciy 
of reason. Myths are said to be useful 
operative social projections which suppor 
and validate social habits and institutions 
The potency of myth depends on its being 
accepted by the people at large as “prob 
ably true,” or as apparent fact. Th 
author interprets Plato’s Republic as in 
accord with the Marxian doctrine that th 
social “ideal is nothing else than the m 
terial world reflected by the human mini 
and translated into forms of thought’ 
(p. 20). I think serious historical objec. 
tions may be raised against this materialis. 
tic interpretation of Plato’s idealism » 
well as the author's failure to conside 
Plato’s own objections to the makers of 
myth as enemies of his ideal, ration 
state. 


Dr. Lindberg’s own position approx: 
mates Augustine’s City of God and th 
normative, “open society” of Bergson 
The model of the city of reason proved 
to be an outright failure (p. 157) bh 
cause static habits of thought tend to r 


sult from the assumed primacy of reason 
over experience (p. 161). With Toynber, 
the author agrees that the only alternative 
route leading to social survival and th 
city’s capability of “responding” to recur 
ring “challenges,” is to construct an ided 


city utilizing dynamic “norms” rather 
than static myths (p. 159). According to 
the author, “what is required in socal 
science is not only faith in a natural order 
of society, but also faith in a natunl 
order of potential social growth” (p. 
163). The task of discovering these natv- 
ral, normative social “laws” is prudently 
left to the social theorist (p. 166). 


In the final analysis, the city of love is 
based on mystic faith in “the process of 
norm-formation” (p. 168). The Christian 
social philosopher may then dispense with 
myth, “the shadow of reason”, and utilize 
instead norms which express “the emo 
tional, value-forming part of man” (p. 
168). Whereas myths were projections 
of the past, the norms are projections into 


~the future which may be approached but 


never reached; the Kingdom of God may 
never be realized on earth (pp. 235-36): 
The concept of God is said to be th 
measure of man and civilization (p. 237). 
The growth and emergence of the «iy 
of God depends ultimately on “the com- 
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munity of saints” (p. 243), on “men god- 
like enough to supply the impulse for a 
new wave of progress” (p. 244). 

Davi BDNEY 
Indiana University. 


The Deaf and their Problems. By Ken- 
neth W. Hodgson. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1954. XVII, 364 
pp. $6.00. 

This is a handsome volume, not too 
long, and written in a felicitous style by 
one who knows how to write. There is 
a distinguished introduction by Sir Richard 
Paget, an authority on human _ speech. 
The work proceeds along several fairly 
parallel lines —- the development of 
speech, the functioning of the human ear, 
the development of hearing aids, and the 
progress in the education of the deaf. The 
hard of hearing and the deaf (deaf-mute) 
are both treated; it could be wished that 
a sharper distinction were drawn between 
the two throughout the book. Though 
prepared by an Englishman, and intended 
largely for English readers, the book con- 
tains much that is of interest to the 
American reader. 

The description of the organ of hearing 
is classic. This organ is of a most intri- 
cate and complicated character — perhaps 
no organ of the human body is so much so. 
Only in technical language familiar to the 
otologist could there be a full explanation 
of how this organ functions; but the de- 
scription set forth here for the layman 
is about the ablest and clearest we have 
ever seen. 

Particularly valuable is the study of 
the development of methods of instruction 
of the deaf, with a summarized account 
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of what has been done in this direction 
by the leading nations of the earth. The 
earlier attempts of this nature are made 
the more interesting by the setting forth 
of the historical conditions under which 
the attempts were made. It is too bad 
that an expression, seemingly favored by 
English writers on the subject, like “deaf 
education” is used repeatedly, instead of 
“education of the deaf,” which sounds 
better and is more in keeping with the 
facts. 

Americans will read with much interest 
the discussion of the relative values of 
pure oralism and of the sign language in 
instruction of the deaf. While one in Eng- 
land may be supposed to show a preference 
for the former, yet the present writer recog- 
nizes the worth of the sign language, espe- 
cially when the adult deaf are concerned. 
His efforts to be fair in this respect 
are to be commended. While he toler- 
ates signs to some extent, he insists on 
the acquisition of the best possible speech 
for the deaf. It is worth noting that the 
deaf in England are largely considered in 
the light of what is done for them by 
others; the deaf (deaf-mutes) themselves 
are not as assertive or as active when their 
interests are concerned as are their Ameri- 
can brethren. 

Towards the end of the volume the au- 
thor makes a trenchant plea for proper 
provision for the education of the deaf 
in his country; he demands that they be 
accorded their full educational rights. Let 
us hope that he will win out. The book 
is strongly recommended to all who wish 
to learn about the deaf and their problems. 

Harry Best 
University of Kentucky 
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SUMMARY OF THE MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS 
MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems, Held at Urbana, Illinois, 
September 8-11, 1954. 


Saturday, September 11, 1954, Alfred McClung Lee, Presiding. 


Elections Committee — James B. Mc- 
Kee, Chairman. 

The results of the annual election have 

been announced in the July, 1954 issue of 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
Amendments to the Constitution, approved 
by the Executive Committee September 10, 
were submitted. The purposes of the 
amendments are as follows: 

1. To establish a new committee, to be 
called the Budget, Finance, and Audit 
Committee. This Committee is to be 
responsible for preparing the Society's 
budget (transferred from the New Pro- 
jects Committee), auditing the Treasur- 
er’s records, and supervising the in- 
vestment of the funds of the Society. 

2. To change the fiscal year from October 
1 to September 30, to September 1 to 
August 31, for convenience in financial 
operations. 

3. To permit the Treasurer to succeed 
himself for not more than five years, 
and to require the signature of one 
officer (ordinarily the Treasurer). 
rather than two signatures. 

4. To bar the holding of more than one 
elective office by a member of the 
Society. 

5. To enlarge the Executive Committee 
by the addition of representatives elec- 
ted by the Society to national or inter- 
national sociological societies. The 
term of office of these representatives 
is to be determined by the Executive 
Committee. 

The members present voted to submit 
these amendments to the membership for 
approval. 

With approval of affiliation of S. S. 

S. P. by the membership of the Ameri- 

can Sociological Society, the Society is 

now entitled to elect a representative to 

the Council of the American Sociological 
Society. 

A motion was passed that the election 


of a representative to the Council of the 


American Sociological Society be handled 
by a mail ballot. It is understood that 
members might write in other names than 
those included on the ballot. Further it 
was understood that no elected officers are 
eligible for this office. 


New Projects Committee — Pau 

Meadows, Chairman. 

Secretary’s Report, Byron L. Fox. 

A permanent card file has been installed, 
with a code system for keeping a record 
cf each membership, and all correspond. 
ence relating to the membership. At a 
future time this system could be convert 
ed to a mechanical system with a minimum 
of difficulty. 

Prior to the annual meetings, all mem- 
bers were given a notification showing the 
exact status of their memberships and 
subscription to the journal. 


Committee on Student Participation, 

Thomas Blair, Chairman. 

The Committee's work in expanding 
student membership was described. Efforts 
to establish a student group of members 
of SSSP on the Michigan State University 
have encountered difficulties. Quite under- 
standably, the faculty is interested in hav- 
ing such a group function to promote 
recruiting students for graduate programs, 
and tends to discourage the student group 
from dealing with “touchy” social prob- 
lems. Though the students met independ- 
ently, and not as students of the University, 
they were subject to pressures from the 
faculty. 

The Panel of graduate students pre- 
sented on September 10 is judged to be 
a successful effort, although the efforts 
leading to the presentation of the panel 
encountered difficulties, mainly in the 
fact that it is not easy to find students 
who can attend the annual meeting. The 
emphasis in preparing the panel was upon 
the development of graduate students 
this is related to the process of becoming 
sociologists. 

The problems involved in graduate 
student participation within the field of 
sociology are manifold. These problems 
arise in the graduate students relationship 
to a) other graduate students b) his 
department c) to learned societies d) t 
modern sociology as a value or mo 
system e) to prospective employers. In 
each of these areas the consequences 
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action ramify and intrude upon other 
areas with attendant consequences that 
cannot be adequately foreseen by the stu- 
dent, by the professor, or the layman and 
potential employer. 

Graduate students have expressed in- 
terest in the following areas among 
others: a) the development of meaning- 
ful social and scientific experiences with- 
in the field b) the implementation of 
study of social problems, especially those 
of a collegiate and local nature e. g. col- 
lege quota systems, fraternity bias, 
student freedom to organize on campus, 
discriminatory college housing, etc. c) 
interdisciplinary cooperation d) local, 
state, regional and national graduate stu- 
dent conferences. These interests are to 
be thought of as augmenting, but not 
superseding the graduate students inter- 
est in problems in the field, especially 
those concerning the relationship between 
theory and research, social science and 
social policy and the development of a 
sound science of society. 

The Constitution charges this Commit- 
tee with four responsibilities: 1. prepara- 
tion of the Society’s budget, 2. critical 
survey of the functioning of the Society, 
3. development of proposals for the 
improvement of the Society, and 4. sug- 
gestion of new projects or direction of 
operations. The first task has been and 
continues to be a dead-letter office so far 
as this Committee is concerned with 
respect to the second and third functions. 
Critical surveys of the functioning of the 
Society and development of proposals for 
improvement are difficult to make because 
of lack of funds, opportunities for com- 
mittee members to get together, etc. The 
fourth task of this Committee—sugges- 
tion of new projects—seems the most 
logical and feasible activity of this Com- 
mittee. One thing our Committee might 
very well recommend is that hereafter the 
major attention of the Committee be 
directed to this work. 

This Committee congratulates the 
Program Committee for instituting the 
Problems Committees for the annual 
meeting. Moreover, these areas can easily 
become fixed frames for further coopera- 
tive effort by members of the Society. 
Thus, small monographs, intended for 
paper-bound, mass-produced _ publication 
might come out of these areas. Perhaps 
the Society should formally urge its Edi- 
torial Committee to consider such a 
development. 

The preliminary report by Paul Oren, 
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Program Committee, circulated among 
members of the Society, summarizing 
statements of research interests held by 
members of the Society indicated that the 
various theoretical frameworks, concepts, 
approaches and research techniques with 
respect to the field of social problems and 
social disorganization were a matter of 
concern to a large number of our mem- 
bers. It has been suggested that the Society 
might aim at a monograph cooperatively 
produced which would critically assess the 
theoretical adequacy and validity of the 
various approaches to the field of social 
problems and social disorganization. 

Would it not be a real service to the 
members of the Society to prepare a bul- 
letin describing the various research- 
grants made available by various agencies, 
foundations, government services,  etc., 
with useful descriptions of the various 
kinds of research problems in which each 
fund-granting agency is interested, how 
research requests ought to be drawn up, 
and other aids and advices indicated? 

Last year a special committee of the 
SPSSI brought in a report on the func- 
tioning of committees in that organiza- 
tion. The full report is available to 
interested members of our Society. This 
report, based on opinion sampling of its 
membership, noted “three major classes of 
factors which may impede the successful 
functioning of SPSSI Committees.” In 
summary, it was found that there were: 
“Structural Impediments to the Suc- 
cessful Functioning of Committees; Im- 
pediments Arising from Decisions about 
the Mode of Functioning of a Committee: 
Recruitment Processes and Motivational 
Factors.” 

SPSSI and SSSP have a number of inter- 
ests im common and a number of 
similarities. The findings of this opinion 
sampling of the former group seem to 
have a direct bearing on organizational 
problems of our own Society. This Com- 
mittee report should be useful to our 
officers, Executive Committee, and Com- 
mittee chairman. And the sentence quoted 
below bears frequent reiteration, especial- 
ly with respect to new projects recom- 
mended for consideration and action by 
the Society: “We do not feel that a 
dearth of action committees may be detri- 
mental to the motivation for committee 
service and the satisfaction with commit- 
tees of many SPSSI members. . . The goal 
must be the bringing to bear of scientific 
knowledge on a _ specific and current 
policy.” 
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Committee on Liaison with Other 
Organizations, Herbert Blumer, 
Chairman. 

The Committee has acted on three 
major matters during the past year. 

Negotiations were continued with the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science on the affiliation of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems 
with the AAAS. John A. Behnke, Asso- 
ciate Administrative Secretary of the 
AAAS, informed President A. M. Lee and 
the writer under date of January 14, 1954, 
that it was desirable to await “a some- 
what longer history of accomplishment’ 
by the SSSP before acting on our request 
for affiliation. Our Committee proposes 
that the newly appointed Committee on 
Liaison with Other Organizations rein- 
stitute negotiations with the AAAS con- 
cerning possible affiliation. 

Inquiries were made with regard to 
whether the SSSP was entitled to elect 
a member to the Council of the Inter- 
national Sociological Association. The 
SSSP became a member of the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association in 1953. 
Seemingly, the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Sociological Association allows 
larger countries to have two representatives 
on the Council, in the discretion of that 
body. The American Sociological Society 
has a member on the Council. The Inter- 
national Sociological Association does not 
meet again until 1956. The new Com- 
mittee on Liaison may wish to investigate 
further the possibilities of having the 
Council of the International Sociological 
Association permit the SSSP to have a 
member on the Council. 

Discussions were had with the Special 
committee of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society with reference to 
the ballot sent to the members of the 
American Sociological Society on the 
petition of the SSSP for affiliation. Fol- 
lowing an exchange of correspondence in 
which a number of suggestions were made 
concerning the communications to accom- 
pany the ballot, the ballot was distributed 
to the membership of the American 
Sociological Society in May of this year. 
This membership voted substantiably in 
favor of our petition for affiliation. 


Report by the Editor of SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, Jerome Himelhoch. 
This was published in Social Prob- 
lems, vol 2, pp. 118-119. 
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Editorial and Publications Commit. 
tee, Lowry Nelson, Chairman 
This was published in Social Prob. 
lems, vol. 2, p. 120. 


Special Committee on Publisher. 
Author Relations. Rose Hum Lee, 
Chairman. 

To provide help to authors in their 
relations with publishers, particularly in 
the matter of contracts, it was suggested 
that the Society might consider preparing 
and publishing a booklet on this subject 
for distribution. 


Membership Committee, — Erwin 0, 

Smigel, Chairman. 

The society had the services during 
the year of a membership committee of 
approximately fifty people. Although 
these individuals constituted the designat- 
ed committee, the entire membership was 
in effect the actual committee. The efforts 
of the total membership, along with the 
special efforts of the designated commit- 
tee plus the energetic activities of the 
society’s officers and the editors of the 
Journal, help account for the increase 
in size of the society from 202 members 
last year, to 603 members and subscribers 
this year. 

Through letters, personal contacts, and 
displays at regional meetings, the commit- 
tee sought to reach as wide and interested 
a public as possible. With the increasing 
recognition of the society through its 
publications and its affiliation with ISA 
and ASS, efforts such as these, if con- 
tinued, may be expected to return increas- 
ed dividends. 


Program Committee, — Paul Oren, 

Chairman. 

The Program Committee has participat- 
ed in the planning of two meetings this 
year, a joint meeting with the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues in New York in February and our 
Annual Meeting in conjunction with the 
American Sociological Society and the 
Rural Sociological Society at the Univer 
sity of Illinois. 

Our program at the Annual Meeting 
consisted of sessions jointly sponsored 
with the other two Societies, panel dis- 
cussions of issues facing sociologists, and 
organizational meetings of several open- 
membership working committees, called 
Problems Committees, directed at imple 
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menting the objectives of our Society in 
various areas where the relationship of 
social science to social policy is an issue. 
We recommend that an attempt be made 
in the future to have the dates of our 
Annual Meeting coincide exactly with 


those of the American Sociological Society 
rather than beginning a day earlier or 
ending a day later. We also suggest that 
some confusion at the meetings might be 
eliminated by the printed programs of the 
Societies being combined into one. 








ANNUAL 


MozeEL. HILL, 

Atlanta University 
Guy B. JoHNsoN, 

University of Narth Carolina 
Rose Hum LEE, 

Roosevelt University 
CHARLES P. LooMIs, 

Michigan State College 





of the 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


August 30 - September 2, Washington, D.C. 


(joint meetings with the American Sociological 


Society, August 31 - September 2) 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 


Pau. OREN, 

ASHLEY WEEKS, 

A. RaymMonp Mancus, Chairman, 
The members of the Program Committee would be 


pleased to receive suggestions with regard to the 
program for the annual meeting of the Society. 


MEETING 


Kent State University 
New York University 


Ohio State University 

















THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


and the 


SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF 
SOCIAL ISSUES 


announce their joint meeting 


February 26-27, the Henry Hudson Hotel 
New York City 


SESSION TOPICS: 


Desegregation: Community and Individual Problem. 
Security, Loyalty and Individual Freedom. 

Mental Health and the Community. 

The American Indian: Autonomy or Assimilation. 


Saturday Evening Dinner Meeting: Guest Speaker, Dr. Frank 
Graham, “Mediation in International Affairs.” 














